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WILLILS'S POEMS. 


Our earhest recollections of poetry are identified with the name of 
Willis. ‘The music of his numbers, and the simplicity of his language, 
at first attracted us. But succeeding years unveiled new beauties, and 
opened new sources of delight inthem. ‘The memory of all has clung 
to us from boyhood. We were, therefore, glad to sce a volume of his 
Poems given to the public as the fruit of his various wooings of the 
Muses. Somewhat curious to know whether he still had power to 
charm us, we have read them all, and find that what had struck our 
boyish fancy now commands our admiration ; and, moreover, every re- 
perusal does but strengthen the old impression and unfold more clearly 
the nature of his genius. 

If one should ask us why these Poems pleased us, what peculiari- 
ties there were in them which attracted us specially to him, what men- 
tal traits of his they developed, what estimate we put upon them, thus 
should we answer: We like Willis for the class of subjects he has 
chosen. They refer, for the most part, to animate creation, and deal 
with flesh and blood realities. ‘They are about those who have lived, 
felt, spoken, acted, died. ‘The intensity of life is in all of them. We 
are not called upon to witness with what delirious joy he gazes upon 
the setting sun, or how artistically he can cause the trees to wave ; nor 
are we compelled to listen to the emotions which swell his philosophic 
soul as he enters a wood or steps upon a prairie. He does not talk to 
rivulets, or apostrophize the evening wind, or chant the dirges of au- 
tumnal flowers. He is essentially the poet of humanity. It 1s his 
great absorbing theme. ‘To it all inanimate Nature is subordinate. 
He leads us to the death-bed of the Ruler’s Daughter, to hear the Mas- 
ter say, “ Arise!” We wander in the wilderness with Hagar, We 
bend with David by the pall that covers Absalom, and with the dying 
Alchymist, we pray for 


* but a day—to win 
Something to satisfy this thirst within ” 
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His theme is Life—its busy cares, its aims, its disappointments, and 
its thousand all-absorbing interests—the universal Man in every form 
of individuality—man, the victim and source of suffering—man, the 
merry-maker—man, governed by all the passions and desires of which 
the mind can form conception—man, in the silence of self-communion, 
when he whispers to himself his own deep thoughts—man, in his in- 
tercourse with men, when all the hidden and mysterious springs of in- 
fluence are brought in requisition—man in communion with his Maker, 
when the wild storm of passion is hushed, and a still small voice may 
guide and counsel him. 

We have said that Humanity was his most important theme—that 
Nature was subordinate. But yet he is her willing worshiper. He is 
quick to discover her hidden graces, and memory is faithful to him when 
he would adorn or magnify the subject of his story. None have excel- 
led, few have coiethin in the vividness of his descriptions. ‘They are 
not long or seemingly elaborate. We never should suspect that Art 
had moulded them; but, as we read, we almost fancy that Nature, dis- 
gusted with the weak attempts to limn her features, had, at last, endued 
herself with human attributes, and through him vouchsafed to her ad- 
mirers the only living image of herself. 

But attractive as are the subjects of his Poems, they could hardly 
awaken sufficient curiosity in us to wade through a mass of verbiage, 
certainly never entice us to a second attempt. But who has ever cast 
his eye upon those living pages that did not read their contents? And 
who has ever read them once that did not desire to re-peruse them ¢ 
The earnestness and truthfulness with which he unfolds his themes 
fully satisfy the understanding, while the naturalness and simplicity 
which breathe from all of them, continually allure and delight us ; 
and we hang over them and revel in the delight they give us, until com- 
pelled by sheer necessity to tear ourselves away, and though we turn 
constrainedly to other occupations, it is with his brilliant images still 
floating before us, the music of his measure still ringing in our ears, 
and the chords that he has swept so masterly, still vibrating to the 
touch. 

The wonderful command of language possessed by Willis, must be 
apparent to the most superficial reader of his poetry. ‘There are many 
men who can clamp words and sentences together, but these always 
look like strangers to each other, and will betray their contrariness by 
pulling opposite ways. ‘They seem never to have been fairly tamed to 
service, and are restive under the burden of a thought. But Willis’s 
words dance along, with a wonderful ease and grace, to their appropriate 
time and music. They understand each other, and seem well content 
with one another’s company. There are always enough and just enough 
to clothe his ideas suitably. They neither betray the economy of ne- 
cessity, nor yet display the prodigality of excessive wealth. His 
thoughts, it is true, always appear in full dress, for he has but one ward- 
robe, and that is filled with the finest material ; yet they are not smoth- 
ered in their vesture. It were hard to find a thought so overlaid and 
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hidden by its garb, that the least abstraction from its covering should 
not occasion barrenness, and sacrifice the completeness of the subject. 

Some writers, through carelessness or self-conceit, have often con- 
jured words which were too proud or strong to do them reverence, 
and instead of doing with them what they listed, were fain to render 
service, and from being masters, descend to inglorious servitude. But 
with Willis, words are nimble servitors, who haste to do his bidding. 
‘They know their place by instinct, and never presume to lead their 
master. His words are not of any particular class. ‘They come from 
every quarter and in such abundance as the subject calls for; and yet 
they act like household words. For whether he would portray the 
mysterious power of love, or give utterance to the affections and asso- 
ciations Which hallow the family circle, or depict the direful effects of 
ambition, or express the crushing grief of a son-bereft-father, or hit off 
the little follies incident to human nature, the appropriate words come 
trooping in with lightsomeness, or marching with staid sobriety, array 
themselves in all the simplicity of Nature, and stand before us like the 
different groupings of a picture—some in the foreground, others in 
the background, a part representing the principal figures, a part the sub- 
ordinate ones. None could be spared without marring the beauty and 
weakening the effect of the whole. 

Yet all his affluence of language is controlled and directed by the 
purest taste. Without this, a fancy so luxuriant as his must often have 
betrayed him into errors, which though venial are yet obnoxious to crit- 
icism. And it is no small praise to him, that even in his earlier pieces, 
of all others most likely to contain these faults, and of all others most 
worthy of an indulgent reception, he has erred as little if not less 
than in his later productions. Rarely, if ever, can we discover image- 
ry that is incongruous or unseemly, never any which belittles his theme. 
His judgment seems to have been as active as his fancy in the com 
sition of his thoughts. ‘Thus while all the warmth and glow of his 
peculiar genius has been preserved, we are never offended by its ex- 
travagance. ‘The extreme delicacy of his taste reveals to him distine- 
tions among material and immaterial substances, which are not palpable 
to an ordinary observer; the copiousness of his diction enables him 
to express the nicest shades of difference and the most recondite like- 
nesses, while a watchful judgment regulates the refinements of the one 
and restrains the exuberance of the other. 

But we must pass from these generals to specifications and illustra- 
tions. 

It would be difficult, we may say impossible, to find a single piece 
in the whole volume that is not in itself a complete exemplification of 
the abundance and pliancy of his language. All, and more than all 
that we have said concerning the luxuriance of his fancy, and the cor- 
rectness of his taste, might be amply illustrated from nearly every page 
of these Poems. It is from the consciousness of the utter inadequacy 
of language to convey a just impression of the exceeding beauty and 
vividness of his imagery, that we cite a few examples, taken at random 
from the volume. 
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In the description of a night-scene, by the sea of Galilee, over whose 
bosom the breeze-ridden ripples are dancing to the shore, “ The air be- 
side was still as starlight ;” and the Saviour’s voice, as it fell on the 
ears of the delighted multitude, 


* Seem 'd like some just born harmony in the air, 
Waked by the power of wisdom.” 


The smile of Rizpah’s son Was * like the incarnation of some bless- 
ed dream.” In the tenderness of a mother’s love 





* the thousand chords, 
Woven with every fibre of the heart, 
Complain like delicate harp-strings at a touch.” 



















What could be more picturesque than his description of a beautiful 
boy at play, whose 


“ dark eye's clear brilliance as it lay 
Beneath his lashes, like a drop of dew 
Hid in the moss, stole out as covertly 
As starlight from the edging of a cloud?” 





But we do not care to multiply examples. ‘Those who have read his 
Poems can recall many passages where they have been enticed to lin- 
ger. And we would that those who are not familiar with them, should 
see these brilliants where Willis has placed them, to reflect light upon 
his theme, and reveal the riches of his genius. Like rare and costly 
gems, they never look so well as when seen in their appropriate casket. 
Their spirit and beauty can be appreciated only where the poet has en- 
shrined them. 

We have pomted to a part of his riches, but we have not told his 
wealth. Feheity of thought and expression are always sources of 
pleasure. But never do they elicit such admiration and delight as 
when united to a far-reaching intellect. Mere subtility and brilliancy 
of intellect will not insure a long-lived popularity. ‘There must be 
some truth to illustrate and enforce, some point to gain, some prejudice 
to melt away ; any thing, it matters little what, save that the poet has 
an end to attain beyond the mere display of artistic skill. ‘The earlier 
poetry of Willis is mostly descriptive. He leaves us where the painter 
does, to draw our own moral from the picture. But in his later effusions 
he seems not unwilling to lead the mind in its reflections upon his theme. 
And when, by his own enthusiasm, he has induced a glow of sympa- 
thetic feeling, and aroused in us the keenest sensibility, with a felicity 
peculiar to himself, he presents the appropriate thought in just the 
shape to win acceptance. 

He has displayed much skill in working up a sentiment or a familiar 
incident in history, from which few had ever thought to draw a moral. 
“ Love,” says Bulwer, “ borrows greatly from opinion. Pride, above 
all things, strengthens affection.” From this single sentiment he has 
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produced his “ Wife’s Appeal.” And many a sterling truth hes hid- 
den in the fiction, uttered at times with a bewitching artlessness, but 
mostly with a startling and convicting energy. Burton, in his “ Anat- 
omy of Melancholy,” relates that a painter of Athens, being desirous of 
painting Prometheus bound, purchased a very old man and put him to 
death with extreme torture, that he might gain the most vivid concep- 
tion of death-agonies, and transfer them to canvas. ‘This is all the 
material upon which our poet has constructed his * Parrhasius.” The 
scene is the market-place—the engrossing object a “ gray-haired, ma- 
jestical old man.” The time is evening—buyer and seller have de- 
serted the mart—the aching stillness which has succeeded to the busy 
hum of traffic, is made still more oppressive by the sound of a dog, 
crunching beneath the stall, a refuse bone. He has manfully endured 
the taunt of the Jew, the cutting jest of the buyer, and the rough hand- 
ling of the soldier. His haughty spirit has glanced defiance upon the 
heartless throng, and his pride has made him strong in endurance. 
But now that his tempters are gone, his stout heart fails him. He 
could brace himself against the contumely of enemies, but when the 
shock had passed, and there was nothing left to turn away the thoughts 
of bitterness from himself, he sinks mentally and bodily. It is just 
at this moment of utter abandonment that the eye of the painter falls 
upon him. One glance is sufficient. The fame-thirsty painter secures 
his victim and hurries with him to his studies. ‘The scene changes— 
the hoary sufferer is on the rack—the monster painter is gloating over 
his victim, betraying in every gesture the intense passion which has 
eaten out his humanity, the agony of desire to paint the god-deceiving 
lire-stealer, which has turned his heart to stone and transformed him 
into a spiritof hell. 

In all this we can see nothing but a painting, yet there is a world 
of passion and of suffering in it. It is a painting full of thought; and 
the contemplation of it makes the heart quiver with emotion. It ts at 
this moment, when the feclings are wrought up to their highest pitch 
of tension, that those winged words drop into the soul like the voice 
of the Eternal One. 


** How like a mounting devil in the heart, 
Rules the unreined ambition! Let it once 
But play the monarch, and its haughty brow 
Glows with a beauty that bewilders thought, 
And unthrones peace forever. Putting on 
The very pomp of Lacifer, it turns 

The heart to ashes ; and with not a spring 
Left in the bosom for the spirit's lip, 

We look upon our splendor and forget 

The thirst for which we perish.” 


The art of the poet has concealed from us the point to which he is 
seen at last to have been continually aiming. Our sympathies are first 
aroused for the sufferer; we are led by the hand of a master into the 
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depths of human passion; but all the embellishments of the Poem 
neither distract us nor interfere with his design. Everything tends to 
concentrate the attention upon the scenes which are presented. The 
mind, when thus aroused, is borne along with increasing interest and 
delight, until it is so completely absorbed in the creations of the poet 
as to forget all its pre-determination to judge dispassionately, and to 
lose, for the time at least, its self-control, so far as to perceive truth only 
as he perceives it, and to receive, without demur, whatever moral les- 
son he may choose to inculcate. Compared with this terrible scene 
of moral painting, what are all the homilies that were ever preached 
against the overwhelming power and madness of ambition! Could any 
one desire a more effective exhibition of its legitimate tendencies and 
results ’ 

We have selected this familiar Poem, not only as an illustration of 
the general moral bearing of the whole, but also to notice an objection 
urged against it, in common with others of similar character. An 
American critic has condemned, in no measured terms, the “ Dying 
Alchymist,” “ The Leper,” and “ Parrhasius,” and asserted, respecting 
the latter, that “ the cruelties upon which the poet dwells, surpass in 
barbarity even the shocking pictures contained in “ ‘Titus Andronicus.” 

We admit that the legitimate aim of Art is the production of plea- 
surable emotion. But there is evidently a difference between the Art 
proper and the subject-matter of it. If, therefore, a poem or a picture 
excite pain or displeasure, we cannot, consequentially, assert that such 
pain or displeasure arises from a violation of the rules of Art. ‘The 
fault may be in the choice of a subject. Now we do not believe that 
Willis can be convicted of any error as an artist. Whatever faults 
there are, must be found in the subjects in which he has embodied the 
principles of Art. ‘There are themes, it is true, which do not harmo- 
nize with the genius of Poetry ; and among them are, according to our 
critic, the ones just mentioned. It is declared to be impossible to 
make the writhings of a dying Alchymist, or the groans of a loath- 
some Leper, agreeable to the fancy of a poetical reader. On this point 
we must leave the Poems to speak for themselves. Men cannot be 
reasoned out of whims. If their testimony be rightly interpreted, it 
is, that such subjects may be handled so skillfully as to give no offence, 
and yet produce their proper effect. It is absurd to compare a poem 
and a tragedy in the way that has been done. It is really instituting 
a comparison between the personation of figures and the conception 
which we form of them from a description. ‘There is no escape from 
the stage representation. It is all a stern, absolute fact. But the mind 
is so constituted, that in reading we unconsciously form such a concep- 
tion as shall satisfy us and no more. We shun details and are con- 
tent to get the moral effect without dwelling too long upon minor 
points. 

Most persons read fictions for the pleasures they afford. And of the 
many classes of these works, the most horrible are sought for earliest 
in life. The promise of a hobgoblin story will sometimes insure an 
alacrity of obedience in a child which other motives could not produce. 
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It would be rather strange to find a boy who had not read “ Rinaldo 
Rinaldini,” or the “* Pirate’s Own Book,” or who would not read them 
again, even if he had to steal his lamp, curtain his windows, and sit up 
all night todo it. We have even caught people somewhat advanced 
in life, with * Oliver ‘T'wist” and “ Nicholas Nickleby” in their hands, 
but we never heard of their skipping Sykes, or Quilp, or Fagin, or of 
trying to forget these villainous characters, or of omitting them in es- 
timating the pleasure they derived from reading those books. Nay, 
what is more to the point, men, and women too, who are thought to 
possess the most refined and cultivated taste, and to be alive to the faint- 
est call of humanity, betray a wonderful acquaintance with “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” and even deem their education incomplete if they have not 
read * Othello” and “ King Lear.” Whether all this indicates the ex- 
istence of a discased imagination or a vitiated appetite, whose worst 
symptoms display themselves in childhood, we care not todecide. But 
one thing is certain, that all men are agreed on this point, and do man- 
ifest, at times, a penchant for the horrible. Whether, therefore, these 
productions of Mr. Willis evince “a very harsh opinion of the hearts 
of others, or a very indurated state of his own,” may be safely left with 
his readers to decide. 

It must be acknowledged, that a consistency of tone is not preserved 
throughout the volume. The same verbal fluency, keenness of descrip- 
tion, and felicity of expression, exhilarate and enchant us to the last. 
But the elevation of sentiment is gone. A spirit to which he was a 
stranger in his boyhood, evidently possesses him. It is just perceptible 
in his * Chamber Scene ;” it flashes out more boldly ed carries him to 
the very verge of profanity in the effusion “To Her who has Hopes of 
Me,” and settles down at last into a flippancy hardly equal to Byron's, 
and a smartness which sits too easily upon him to be affected. 

From the noble extract of his Valedictory Poem, delivered here upon 
the departure of his class, in 1827, and his “ Lines on leaving Europe,” 
and his inimitable “ Spring,” to the “* White Chip Hat,” and “ The La- 
dy in the Chemisette with Black Buttons,” there is a long and rather 
awkward stride. 

The last, the longest, and in some respects the poorest poem in the 
volume, is“ The Lady Jane.” Itis evidently modeled on “ Don Juan,” 
and seems to have been written on the “ small lot” system, and to have 
been dribbled out originally in the “ Brother Jonathan.” It betrays an 
itching in its author for a “ poet’s license” in morals, and contains a 
somewhat venturesome apology for the private character of Byron. It 
was doubtless written at a time when double-entendres were particular- 
ly acceptable, and was well fitted to sharpen the appetites of the mil- 
lion for the literary garbage since scattered so lavishly among us 
by a Paul de Kock and Eugene Sue. We by no means place him on 
a level with these writers. He has breathed a different atmosphere 
from them, and he knows the tone of fashionable society here too well 
to commit any flagrant sin. After all, we can only regret, that the poet 
should have been so swallowed up in the man of fashion. And if it 
be true that his varied experience has ripened his “ poetic feeling and 
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perception,” we may expect some noble song from him, which shall for- 
ever silence English ecrities, and place him, in the estimation of his 
countrymen, in the first rank of American poets. 

Those who want philosophy may find it in the elegant monotony of 
Bryant; those who like to see the Artist in the work, will turn to the 
author of “ Hyperion.” But whosoever loves ingenuousness, or would 
see enshrined thoughts that have lurked in his own bosom, though too 
subtle and evanescent to submit to his analysis, or would know “ how 
forcible are right words,” let him study the passion-painter, Willis. 


THE LOSS OF THE “ATLANTIC,” 
WRECKED IN LONG ISLAND SOUND, NOVEMBER 26, 1846. 


Dank was the night. Fierce winds rush’d forth 
From out the bleak, tempestuous North ; 

Huge billows toss'd their heads in wrath, 

And madden'd surges lash'd the path 

Of many a bark, whose homeward flight 

Was covered by the wing of Night. 


Wild is the gale. Loud is the roar 

Of Ocean on its wintry shore. 

But winter's flood, nor tempest hoarse, 

Can stay those travelers in their course, 
Who, ‘mid the gathering storm's commotion, 
Confiding, trust their bark to ocean. 


Strong blow the winds. The billows dash ; 
‘Their frosty crests the dark heavens lash ; 
The traveler trembles at their power, 
Which, headlong, drives his bark, each hour, 
On towards that fatal, rock-girt shore, 
Whence human skill is nought to save, 
Where winds and seas in madness roar, 
Where, yawning, waits a watery grave! 


Fierce is the storm. ‘The anchors slide, 
Their grapples fail. On with the tide 
Rushes the boat—death’s destined prey— 
Destruction gathering on her way. 

A shriek !—She strikes !—The seas arise 
To seal her doom, to claim their prize !— 
A moment ; and the billows heap 

Her timbers on the rugged steep.— 
Onward and onward comes the wave, 
To close upon the living grave 
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Of each poor traveler, as, alone, 

"Mid darkness and the tempest's moan, 
He helpless sinks ; while Winter's surge 
Chants hoarse and wild his funeral dirge! 


A wailing on New England's shore— 
Her absent sons return no more ! 

A wailing on thy hills to-day— 

Thy sons are now the Ocean's prey ! 
From East to West, from South to North, 
On every breeze, the wail goes forth ; 
The wail of hearts, whose bleeding woe 
Nor balin can heal, nor tongue may know. 


The lovely village on the plain, 
The city by the boisterous main, 
The mountain with o'er-beetling brow, 
The quiet vale that sleeps below, 

The cottage near the shady wood, 

By running stream or swelling flood, 

The circle by the evening fire, 

The loving wife, the aged sire, 

The mother with her new-born babe, 

The doting heart of wedded maid, 

The youth of hope, the mind of lore, 

The bigh, the low, the rich, the poor, 
The Charch, the State,—all, far and near, 
Bow down to shed the mourning tear ; 

For all have felt this smarting rod, 
That comes from a chastising God. 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 


Wituiam Lavp, Archbishop of Canterbury, has been subject to the 
abuse of men of nearly all parties, since the times of Charles I, and 
those who from time to time have stood up in his defence, have been 
accused of hatred to true religion, love to the errors of Rome, and 
opposition to the advancement of civil freedom. 

Puritans, having found in him a steady opponent ; Low-Churchmen, 
from contempt of some of his weak follies; and Romanists, having 
experienced the effects of his mind and influence, in destroying the 
power of their Church in England, have all united to visit on him the 
sins of a whole generation. Nor is it our duty to present ourselves as 
a defender or apologist of his acts. Many of them may have been 
silly, yet we would not drag them from the grave where they have been 
VOL. XII. g 
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buried, to gratify a malicious spite, by defaming the dead. “ Let him 
that is without sin cast the first stone.” 

He lived in peculiar times. Such times as England never saw be- 
fore, and never can see again. ‘The whole political fabric of the king- 
dom was undergoing a change. ‘The experience of centuries was 
disregarded, and a new law of government established. Let us then 
treat kindly those who were unwilling, at the bidding of a few enthu- 
siasts, to reform and remodel every thing to suit the whims or fancies of 
others. Laud occupied the same station in the Church, which Charles 
did in the government, and we cannot blame him, for wishing to pre- 
serve it pure from all the extravagances and vagaries of those, who 
acknowledged no power but their own will, no guidance but their own 
judgment. Born in the reign of Elizabeth, educated at St. John’s 
College, Oxford, he was there taught by Bishop Buckeridge, the fanat- 
icism and superstition of both the Puritans and the Romanists, and 
to regard his Church with the greatest love and veneration. Pass- 
ing through the Presidency of his own College, the Bishopric of St. 
Davids, and also of Bath and Wells, he at last reached the summit of 
power inthe English Church. 

But he gained this high station at a most unfortunate time. Better, 
far better would it have been for him, if his king and duty had never 
called him to that place of responsibility. ‘The time was particularly 
disastrous for one who had respect for old customs, or who revered 
those rules sanctioned by age. A few years before, and Rome had 
stood mistress of the world ; none too great to do her reverence ;_ prin- 
ces and kings rivaled each other, in the greatness of their bequests, or 
the abjectness of their dependence ; now, cast out from her strong-hold 
in some of the greatest powers in Europe, she stood almost in the 
attitude of asuppliant. Recently, the minds of a continent moved in 
servitude to her will, obeyed without a murmur, yielded at her shrine 
all civil and religious liberty. Now, her commands were unheeded ; 
the people began to discover that rights invaluable, inalienable, be- 
longed to themselves, and in the ecstasy of their first freedom, they 
naturally ran to the very opposite extreme. Casting off all regard for 
Rome, they recognized her handy-work, in the formation of eve 
Church, but the very crude one which each formed for himself. Ac- 
knowledging no master, they rejected every thing but their Bibles, and 
relying upon their uneducated judgment, they became the tools of a 
set of enthusiasts, rendered crazy by the new scenes which had opened 
to their view. 

In England this party was planted, and flourished in a manner that 
showed the readiness of their minds for the new doctrines. The Ro- 
mish Church had just been cast down from the power possessed under 
the Bloody Mary, and true Church principles had been established by 
Elizabeth, upon the foundation laid by Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley and 
cthers. Yet Rome, though conquered, was not destroyed. She could 
yet boast many minds willing and able to do her bidding, though dis- 
obedience was not, as formerly, punished by the civil law; and her 


power was still sufficient to shake the thrones of Elizabeth and James, 
till they trembled for their safety. 
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The rivals to this party were the ry or Puritans as they 
are now called. ‘They offered themselves as the opposers to the Ro- 
manists. ‘The latter trusted to its forms to recommend it to Heaven ; 
the former relied upon its want of them. ‘The one demanded obedi- 
ence by its Ze, its civil power, its long array of officers from Pope to 
Priest ; t other scouted the idea and declared for private judgment, 
carried to 4 excess as unreasonable as it was suicidal. Each intol- 
erant and wachurching the other, they agreed in only one thing, that 
each was striving for the same object, the supreme power in the state. 

At this time, Laud was charged to guide the Church between the 
Seylla and Charybdis, of Popery on the one hand, and Puritanism on 
the other. And we must look at the map of each shore, to appreciate 
the tortuous channel through which he steered. While he stood forth, 
the opponent of Rome, he carried on a masterly dispute with one of 
her learned divines, upon the peculiar tenets of the Church of Rome, 
showing in a most conclusive manner, the falsities of his theories and 
the untenability of his positions. He was always ready to meet them 
with pen and voice, and many of their efforts at proselyting the nobility 
he defeated. Atthe same time he fought strongly against the inroads 
of the new disorganizing notions that began every where to prevail. 
In his eagerness to uphold his Church, can we very severely blame 
him, if he yielded to the customs of those times, and punished others 
for opposition to her rites and laws? ‘The doctrine of allowing those 
who disregarded the commands of the Church, to be free trom account- 
ability for these acts of disobedience, was not then known. It was 
then thought to be the king’s duty to attend as well to the spiritual as 
the temporal welfare of his subjects ; and though some arose and de- 
claimed against this, as an interference with the rights of the people, 
they were punished as treasonable, and as conspiring to overthrow the 
Church and government. It was in this view, that James, years be- 
fore, said to the Bishop, “ No Bishops no King,”—meaning that the 
government would first be attacked through the Church. How signi- 
ficant was that remark! Some, upon whose ears it that day fell as a 
strange word, lived to feel its truth, when years after, it became a ful- 
filled prophecy. But who were those who complained most loudly of 
Laud’s persecution? Were they the most tolerant sect that ever ruled 
England? Did they know no hatred to others, whom they called 
Papists? Did they pass laws sustaining the liberty of conscience ? 
Were no prohibitions issued against using the Book of Common 
Prayer?* Were no fines enforced against those who for con- 
science sake did refuse to use their “ Directory for Public Wor- 





ad The Seews was sotened to te laid aside, and a Directory for Public Worship, as 
we have seen, substituted. It being found, however, that many parishes persisted in 
using the Book of Common Prayer, an ordinance was passed imposing a fine of five 
pounds for the first offence, ten pounds for the second, and a year's imprisonment for 
the third, on any one who, in a Church, Chapel, or even private family, should use the 
Prayer Book, and all Prayer Books remaining in Churches and Chapels were ordered 
to be given to the committees of counties —Keightley's Hist. of Eng. vol. ii. p. 145. 
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ship?” Did they, after they were in power, treat all others with that 
kindness and consideration which they had claimed from Laud in for- 
mer days’ We can excuse the man who acts according to common 
custom in his time ; but those who assert that his acts are all wrong, 
and profess to have found the truth, for them, when they act in the 
same way, we can have little charity. ‘That such was their course, 
we appeal to history. Even the Quakers and Roger Williams in this 
country are our witnesses. Nor let the Puritans of the present day 
claim the privilege, for are they not * the children of those who slew 
the prophets.” ‘Therefore let us rather look at the persecutions in 
which Laud was concerned, as being not only excusable in his day by 
the customs and laws, but justified from the abuse of his enemies, by 
their own acts. 

“ But he was a Papist at heart,” say many; yet the one who took so 
prominent a part in opposing them, and whotwice refused a cardinal’s hat, 
saying that * Rome must be different from what it was, before he could 
accept it,” could hardly have felt a very strong love for that Church. 
But some still look at his regarding observances and days, and his 
bowings and crossings, as evincing a heart at least predisposed to 
Popery. We must remember that in his efforts to oppose the two par- 
ties, he would naturally draw as near to one as possible, in some acts, 
to show his abhorrence to the views of the other; and without doubt, 
the contempt and ridicule which the Puritans attempted to cast upon 
the ceremonials of the Church of England, induced him, as a means 
of opposing them, to regard those forms, which, were it not for their 
opposition, would have fallen into disuse. But even were it not so ; 
even did he use them from a firm conviction of their propriety and 
usefulness, yet a Romanist would have taken other stands in favor of 
his Church, besides these little paltry ones, of bowing and such like. 
No, Laud was never a Papist, but a member of the Church of Eng- 
land in her most trying and perilous time, and one who, had he loved 
his Church less, would not have suffered death to gratify the malice 
of a multitude of unreasonable fanatics. His persecution of others 
never equaled, in injustice and cruelty, the trial which he received 
from those who claimed to be men of God. 

Let us retrace a little, and follow the course of the party which 
ruled in the Parliament that commenced with the murder of Straf- 
ford and Laud, and ended with that of Charles. There were men of 
strong minds and honest hearts in that assembly ; but in their haste 
and anxiety to destroy the Church, and establish their own—to give 
greater liberty to all—they acted in utter defiance of all laws, both hu- 
man and divine. ‘The end with them justified the means, and, fortify- 
ing themselves in a wrong notion of duty, they made law and right 
bend to their will. This Parliament met November 10th, 1640, and 
on the very next day, Pym in a long speech moved the impeachment 
of the Earl of Strafford. Then advancing at the head of three hun- 
dred men to the bar of the House of Lords, he impeached the Earl 
of high treason, in the name of the Commons of England. The com- 
mittee to whom was confided the preparation of the heads of accusa- 
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tion, to give him as slight a chance as possible, took an oath of secrecy, 
and, deprived of all the usual forms which preserve the accused from 
the malice of enemies, he was brought to Westminster Hall and there 
tried. Day after day, week after week, he met his accusers, and by the 
force of his eloquence, and the power of his reasoning, showed that the 
charges were not treason. Whitelocke, one of his enemies, says of 
his defence, “ Certainly never man acted such a part, on such a theatre, 
with more constancy, wisdom and eloquence, with greater reason, 
judgment and temper, and with a better grace in all his words and 
gestures, than this great and excellent person did : and he moved the 
hearts of all his auditors, some few excepted, to remorse and pity.” 
All was in vain. His death had been long since resolved on, the bills 
of attainder were passed, and he was convicted. 

At the same time a bill was proposed, to take from the King the 
power to dissolve that Parliament without its consent, and these 
two bills were sent to the King for signature. After delaying, and 
searching in vain for some escape, he signed a commission to three 
Lords to pass both ; and thus at the same time, struck the death-blow 
to his own prerogative, and destroyed his chief councillor. The next 
morning was appointed for the execution. Among the multitudes 
that assembled on ‘Tower Hill, not one was found to insult him in his 
adversity ; but after addressing the people, he prayed, and giving the 
sign, at one blow his head was severed from the body. Thus was 
verified the promise of his accuser, Pym, who at the time when Straf- 
ford left his party and joined the King, said, “ You are going to leave 
us; but I will never leave you, while your head is on your shoulders.” 

While this trial was proceeding, Laud had been impeached of trea- 
son, and sent to the Tower. ‘The trial and execution of Strafford 
showed plainly to him what mercy he could expect from his enemies ; 
yet he stood firm to his duty to the last. From January, 1641, until 
March, 1644, with no definite charges against him, he was kept a 
prisoner, and when at last his trial came on, it was managed in a man- 
ner at utter defiance to all justice. His most inveterate foe, Prynne, 
was his accuser, who exerted himself in a manner to his lasting dis- 
grace. Forcing his way into the Archbishop’s room, while yet in his 
sleep, he awoke him to search for papers, and with a promise to re- 
turn all in a few days, he seized his private papers, his diary, his de- 
fence, not yielding to the urgent request of the old man to leave him 
only his book of prayers. Five months passed before any were re- 
turned, not then only three of twenty-one that were taken. At last 
the trial came on. ‘The articles were so framed, that it was impossible 
to distinguish between the charges of treason and misdemeanor ; wit- 
nesses were introduced, of such a character, that their testimony was 
not legal, and so outrageous were the acts of his accusers, that a law- 
yer standing near remarked: “ ‘The Archbishop is a stranger to me ; 
but Prynne’s tampering with the witnesses is so palpable and foul, 
that I can not but pity him and cry shame.” For five months did this 
mock trial continue ; for more than twenty times was this aged Chris- 
tian dragged forth from the Tower, amid the insults and jeers of an 
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unfeeling crowd, and carried to the court; yet such was the force of 
justice in his pleas, that, fearing lest he should not be brought in guilty, 
the Commons proceeded to draw up an ordinance of high treason. 
The House of Lords at first decided him guilty of the crimes laid to 
his charge, but refused to assert that they were treason ; and it was 
not till a committee from the Commons met them, and by means, such 
as were well known in those times, induced them to acquiesce in the 
- pisregarding the Royal pardon which Charles had sent, 
as the last act which he could do for his Primate, they sentenced him 
to die on the gibbet. ‘The unnecessary cruelty of this sentence, being 
made too clear even for them, they changed it to decapitation ; but the 
fact shows clearly the spirit by which they were guided. 

It was on the morning of a gloomy day in January, an old man, whose 
brow told the number of more than seventy-one years, weak from 
long confinement, exhausted by disease and bowed down by misfor- 
tune, was seen slowly making his way to Tower Hill. Behind, follow 
crowds who are filling the few remaining hours of his life with insults 
and abuse. A few years before, and that old man was one of the great 
men of his country ; but now, the victim of persecution, as malignant 
as cruel, he is degraded to a common malefactor, and thousands are 
hastening to see his life shortened by a few days. ‘There were among 
that crowd, those who remembered his former days, and whose prayers 
were sent forth for him, who had taught them the truth, and often for 
them broken the bread of life. But he seemed to be raised above his 
misfortunes, and ascended the scaffold with an unnatural firmness and 
a cheerful countenance. Gazing around upon the thousands that were 
assembled before him, he repeated his text. At that moment the sun, 
as if to take a last look at the martyr, and to give him one last 
smile, beamed gently through the clouds, and cast a clear light upon 
the scene. He addressed for the last time his fellow creatures, and 
in conclusion falling on his knees, offered his last public prayer. 
Oh! that those who doubt his piety, and believe that he was a Papist, 
would read that prayer. Rising, he prepared for death, and the 
sun, to hide the deed, drew the clouds before his face. Even at his 
last moment, when all was still, when it might be supposed that the 
malevolence and hatred even of his enemies had been appeased, he 
was not suffered to depart in peace. But an Irishman standing near, 
wishing to torture and disturb the quiet of the last moment, insultingly 
asked, “ What is the comfortablest saying which a dying man would 
have in his mouth?” ‘“ Cupio dissolvi et esse cum Christo,” replied the 
dying Archbishop, and turning to the executioner, he said, “ Honest 
friend, God forgive thee, and do thine office in mercy.” After a short 
prayer, having given the signal, at one blow his head rolled from his 
body. Thus died William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, who, 
whatever may have been his failings, was as innocent of the charge 
of high treason as any man in the realm. 

Yet it was necessary that some sacrifice should be offered up to the 
wild fanaticism of his day, and he was the victim. At the same time 
the final blow was given to the Church which he had defended, and 
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the whole Establishment was overthrown, to the infinite delight of 
hosts of sectarians. The high places of the land were filled by whin- 
ing, canting hypocrites, who, after murdering their Sovereign, rushed 
into a scene of confusion, which the strong arm of Cromwell alone 
could quiet, 


How surely did subsequent events prove that “God causeth the 
wrath of man to praise Him”! 


December 4th, 1846. 


ORPHEUS’S DESCENT TO HADES. 
Translation from Virg. Georg. iv. 453—485. 


Tue readers of Virgil doubtless remember the fable of Aristaeus, so admirable for 
its elegance and beautiful simplicity, which the poet has happily introduced, by way 
of illustration, into this pleasant treatise. For fear, however, lest, in that willing for- 
getfulness which too often devours the earlier studies of the scholar, the chief incidents 
of the story may have passed from the memory of some, we have ventured to give an 
outline of the fable up to that point in it where our translation begins. For the transla- 
tion itself we claim nothing but tolerable accuracy. The reader, then, will recollect 
that Aristaeus was a shepherd of Penéan Tempe, and that having lost his bees by 
disease and famine, went in sorrowful haste, and standing by the sacred source of the 
river of which his mother Cyréne was the divinity, spake many complaining words ;— 
that she was beneath the chambers of the deep river, while her Nymph-maids were 
busying themselves usefully about her in spinning the finest fleeces of deep sea-green 
dye—* Drymoque, Xanthoque, Ligeaque, Phyllodoceque,” listening meantime with 
eagerness, while another of their number, Clyméne, recounted “ the wiles and pleas- 
ant love-thefts of Mars and Vulcan,”—(a theme, by the way, atill acceptable at the 
gatherings of landladies in modern times;)—that in the midst of the recital they 
were startled on their “ glassy thrones” by the cries of distress, and how Arethusa, 
she of the yellow hair, gazing forth from the flood, descried the cause in the person of 
Aristaeus, and announcing the discovery to the fear-stricken Cyréne, was made by 
her mistress the willing guide of the afflicted mortal through the parted waters whic 
stood up like a mountain about them ;—that, while he surveyed with wondering eyes 
the watery realm of his mother, and spied the sources of well-known rivers, the 
Nymphs with their own hands got in readiness a pleasant repast ; that then, having 
learned the cause of his distress, and offered a solemn prayer to “ Neptune, father of 
things, and the sister-Deities, Nymphs of a thousand woods and a thousand streams,” 
his mother referred him to Proteus, a mighty Prophet in the Carpathian Galf, as one 
who could tell at once the reason and the remedy of his woful loss ;—that after in- 
structing him as to the best means of wresting the intelligences from the slippery 
Deity—who appears to have had a marvelous knack of assuming strange and formida- 
ble shapes—she sat out with the Enquirer, and bringing him in view of the rocky 
residence of the Seer, there hid him carefully away in a secret place ;—and, finally, 
that the shepherd-youth waited till the fiery sun burned midway in his course, mark - 
ing the time for the sea-calves to scatter themselves along the shore, and their master 
to betake himself to his cave for repose, and seizing with a successful grasp the many- 
formed god, forced from him this touching tale :-— 


THE DESCENT OF ORPHEUS TO HADES. 






* No Deity pursues thee with his wrathful hate ; 
Great is thy sin ; be thy atonement great. 
The wretched Orpheus, unless Heaven oppose, 

Stirs up against thee these befitting woes. 
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Dread is his anger, for hie grief is strong— 
A bride hath perished, ere her life was long. 
While she, a hapless girl, so soon to die, 

In headiong haste thy presence sought to fly, 
And sped her way the winding stream to pass ; 
The snake she spied not, 'mid the waving gras, 
Which, springing tall where sluggish waters flow, 
Hid wary serpents in the depths below. 

With cheeks grief-pale and solemn footsteps slow, 
The gentle Dryads to the mountains go: 

The mountains echo'd to the mournful strain— 
Tears flowed from Rhodope unto the plain— 
Pangwa wept, and Mars-land, Rhesus’ home— 
The savage Getae sorrow as they roam— 

Hebrus goes wailing on his winding way, 

To climes where Boreas bore his prize away. 
Himself, consoling on his hollow shell, 

His stricken love, which, ah! had loved too well, 
Sang thee, sweet wife, by lonely shore away, 
Thee sang with growing, thee with waning day. 
Taenarus’ jaws, the doors of Pluto’s halls, 

And groves where fear with each dark shadow falls. 
He entered in, unto the Manes drew nigh, 

The Ebon judgment-throne stood boldly by, 

Spake to the monarch that sits sternly there, 

*Mid hearts that cannot melt at human prayer. 
The subtle shades came forth the bard to greet, 
And speechless spectres, whose warm life was gone. 
As num'rous were they as when evening lone 

Or wintry tempest, from the mountain-side, 

Drives myriad birds in breezy trees to hide. 
Matrons and men and high-souled Heroes, dead, 
With blithe bright boys and gentle girls unwed, 
And dauntless youth high laid on funeral pile, 
Their wretched parents viewing them the while. 
But dark Cocytus, with his slimy tide, 

And reeds that grow unseemly by his side, 

And marsh much hated for its sluggish flow, 

Hems their pent course about, where’er they go ; 
While rolling round nine times his flood immense, 
The Styx confines them from the shores of sense. 
E’en Death's own house a solemn wonder filled, 
And voiceless fear its inmost chambers stilled. 

The Furies three, they of the snake-wreathed hair, 
Fixed on the mortal a bewildered stare. 

Txlon's wheel its whirling labor ceased, 

And three-mouthed Cerberus held unwonted peace.” 





LC. 
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A NIGHT IN TRUMBULL GALLERY. 


| nove to withdraw myself from the vexations of this matter-of-fact 
world, from the toils of this still more matter-of-fact College, and enter 
that litthe world of beauty and imagination which the genius of Trum- 
putt has created, and his gene rosity placed within our reach. Often 
have | gazed upon the embodied conceptions of the artist, till 1 lost all 
recollection of my own actual existence, and seemed to hold spiritual 
communion with those mid-w: av lingerers between the past and present, 
those border-dwellers on the lands of re ‘ality and fancy. At such times 
| have seemed to be really present and an actor in the scenes de spicted ; 
| have fought side by side with the heroes of my country for her early 
independence ; have shared the despairing agony of © 'T he Last F amily 
who Perished in the Deluge ;” have sympathized with the * Poor, Sick 
Prisoner,” in his loneliness and want, and have, on the mount of 
‘Transtiguration,” exclaimed, with enthusiastic Peter, “ It 1s good for 
us to be here!” ‘Tender and gentle feelings have swelled within my 
bosom, as the glances of that beautiful * Madonna Della Sedia” enter- 
ed my very soul, her eyes beaming with calm affection, her features ra- 
diant with heavenly purity and innocence ; and, in my forgetfulness, 
she would appear to me a thing of life, not mortal to be sure, but rather 
like one of those beautiful visions of loveliness and grace whic h some- 
times flitter in our dreams,—an angel in fair woman’s form. 

‘To cause an abstraction of mind like this; to thrill the soul with the 
highest delight of which it is capable ; to waken the finer sensibilities 
of our nature ; to raise the mind above the real and present to the dream- 
land of imagination, all seem to me to lie within the province of true 
Art. 

* Oft it is that the unreal 

A reality assumes, 

Till the light of the ideal 
Alithe heaven of truth illumes. 

From the mind's high palace gazing, 
We can make the distant near— 

Make the world within more truthful 

Than the outward can appear.” 


And in order to produce effects like these, something is requisite be- 
yond mere skill in drawing, or taste in the disposition of colors ; the 
artist himself must think, feel, act—in short, reflect his very soul in the 
subject he is putting upon canvas. 

Yet however keen the satisfaction I experience in studying the 
sketches which adorn the walls of the northern room in the Gallery, 
when I cross the threshold, and stand amid the priceless treasures 
which our College possesses in the portraits of men whose names are 
intimately connected with her former history, then, as a Yalensian, 
feelings most interesting, most exciting, come upon me. A sense of 
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awful veneration takes hold of me, and [ stand spell-bound by the 
magic witchery of these Genu of the place. [thas often occurre “d to 
me what interesting tales these sh: ooh. 5 might unfold, could their lips 
be once unsealed ; but | never anticipated the rare enjoyment | experi- 
enced in the occurrences about to be narrated, 

There is nothing which interests a student so much as to compare the 
present state of College affairs w ith those of former years ; and hence 
to us the most interesting articles which have appeared im past vol- 
umes of our Magazine, have been faithful delineations of scenes fa- 
miliar to us all—the peculiarities of our certainly peculiar life. We 
love to read the e Xperiences of those who have prece ‘ded us in this lite- 
rary pilgrimage ; whose p: ath was obstructed by the same obstac les, 
roughe ned by the same vexations, brightened hy the same joys, and 
smoothed by the same allurements as our own. — It is fun to know that 
they hated morning prayers and mathematics, and loved comfort and the 
girls as well as we; that like us, they took delight in ducking the 
Freshmen, burying Euclid, and hoaxing the ‘Putors. [tis a consolation 
to know, that when they accumulated too many “ marks,” they had let- 
ters home ; when they were caught sm: ishing windows or stealing the 
bell-clapper, they were suspended ; and when they couldn't pass their 
examinations, were sent to Guilford or Derby, All praise then to those 
who have recorded for us these little incidents of their College life—who 
have introduced us to the close-shuttered realm of Freshmandom, in the 
basement of South Middle, where sprees were conducted on peanuts 
and apples, and then guided us to the Seniors’ easy quarters, where su- 
preme enjoyment was obtained from prime Havanas, pale Otard, and a 
game of whist. Butour Magazine is only twelve years old, and far- 
ther back than that we have very few aceounts of this character. | 
trust, therefore, that the following revelations, filling as the ‘vy doa wide 
gap inthe history of Alma Mater, will be acceptable to all its readers. 

It is now more than ; ayear since the afternoon when, happening to visit 
these old pictures, and remaming with them tll the prayer-bell rang, | 
had the pleasure to find that the College ‘Treasurer, who was at that time 
keeper of the Gallery, had closed his office and gone away, leaving me 
a prisoner, nor was | able to effect my escape till next morning. Now 
L apprehend the most enthusiastic devotee of Art would at any time 
prefer a good supper and a warm bed to passing a hungry night ona 
hard settee, even among the choicest gems of the painter; and such, 
I confess, would have been my prepossessions, had matters been 
left to my choice. But there I was, and however disagreeable the 
prospect, I’saw I must remainthere. At length, after many reflections 
on the severe jokes to which | would be exposed should my really ri- 
diculous predicament ever come within the cirele of College gossip, 
and with muttered imprecations on the unsuspec ting cause of my mis- 
fortune, | composed myself to sleep, as well as circumstances would 
permit, philosopher- like dwe ‘Hing long on the sweet consolation, that at 
any rate, | could “ sleep over” both prayers and recitation. I should 
judge it was about midnight when | was awakened by the solemn 
tolling of the gong suspended in the corner, and on opening my eyes, 
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perceived the room to be pervaded with a strange, unearthly light, the 
source of which was nowhere apparent. Soon | observed something 
unusual in the appearance of several of the portraits, their figures 
seeme «al to sti wd out from the cany; is, their features to be animated w ith 
actual life, and in an instant, with deliberate dignity, they ste pped from 
therr frames and seated themselves around the table in the ce ntre of 
the room. lt was a goodly spectacle, that of these ancient men, dress- 
ed in the costume of their times, and as was their wont, indulying hh 
the friendly pipe and social fp. For a few moments they sat in si- 
lence ; but their stimulants soon producing the natural effect, a brisk 
conversation ensued, which appeared greatly to interest all present. 
lt seems that one of their number had been recently taken to the en- 
gravers, and having returned that very day, he, of course, had much in- 
formation to give his companions on what he had seen and heard. He 
told them how, as soon as he was carried into the world without, he 
saw a long line of massive brick buildings, inthe rear of which were 
several other buildings, including that in which themselves were then 
assembled, and one built in the Gothic style, resembling some of the 
cathedrals he had formerly seen in England. He also stated that from 
one of the brick buildings, on which was a sort of stee ple, he saw 
humerous young men issue, who, to judge from their appearance, he 
should take to be students ; but that this was the Yale College which 
used to be there, he could not well believe. Dr. Stiles remarked, that 
the general description of these brick buildings, as well as their loca- 
tion, resembled that of the College when he was alive; but he could in 
no way account for their remarkable increase in number, or for the 
great number of youth of which his esteemed friend had spoken. 

| had, hitherto, remained a quict though intensely interested specta- 
tor; but the dense fumes of tobacco, soon causing me to sneeze, the 
eyes of the spirits were for an instant directed at me with evident as- 
tonishment at the inte rruption, and then hastily withdrawn, while they 
held a brief conference, which resulted in Dr. Stiles’ addressing me 
as follows ; 

“Juvenis, in nomine, Diaboli, qui es’ Unde terrarum venis! 
Quare ansus es nostrarum umbrarum quietem invadere? Abi. In tuos 
pedes conjice.’ 

With trembling agitation I informed the venerable President how I 
happened to be an unwilling witness to their spiritual revel, and that 
as for obeying his command to take to my heels, nothing would afford 
me greater pleasure, if he would be so good as to point out a way in 
whic +h | could do it. Swelling with rage he replied— 

* Stolide tiro, Anglice loquendo mihi contumeliam facere vis ’ 
‘As tor the applicability of the term ‘ Stolide’ to myself,” I re oplie “d, 

‘it a 's not become me to speak ; but you do me great injustice in call- 
ing me a Freshman, a title in which | rejoiced three years ago. Fur- 
thermore, it is far from my inclinations to insult any one, muc h less a 
personage for whom | alw ays conceive “dl such a veneration as for Dr. 
Stiles. But the President is probably not aware of the changes which 
half a century have wrought in the system of instruction pursued here, 
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or he would well know that conversation in Latin is not at all prac- 
tised now. | trust, therefore, | shall be excused for conveying my hum- 
ble thoughts through the medium of the King’s English. ‘Thereupon, 
his Most Sacred Majesty, George the First, bristling with dignity, ex- 
claimed— 

“ Spoken like a lege subject of the Crown, my lad. Zounds, Doe- 
tor, what's the use of forsaking one’s mother tongue for your vile gib- 
berish ’” 

“ It does ill become me,” replied Dr. S., * to dispute the opimions of 
rovalty ; but, Sire, | think some arguments can be urged to defend the 
course [ took in this matter, when President, and as this is an opportu- 
nity which has never before been presented, what say you, gentlemen, 
with this youth's assistance, to making some comparison between the 
past and present condition of our College, in this way settling the dis- 
cussion in which we were engaged a little while ago ’” 

Governor Yale, who seemed by consent to act as a sort of chairman, 
then remarked— 

“ Gentlemen, you have listened to this proposition, and are doubtless 
happy to comeide with it. | hear no objections.” Then turning to 
me, with a courtly and dignified, yet kind and winning manner, he 
continued— 

* My young friend, we consider your presence on the present occa- 
sion as a peculiarly fortunate circumstance ; and while we hope to ob- 
tain from you much information and entertainment, we flatter ourselves 
that, in turn, we shall be able to communicate some facts and incidents 
of interest to yourself and your fellows. Be so good, my son, as to 
advance and join our little circle. Bishop Berkeley, please to make 
room for him between yourself and me. Rector Cutler, have the kind- 
ness to fill a pipe for our friend, and, Rector Williams, pass a cup of 
the ‘ heart's delight.’. Now, then,” said he to me, * make yourself com- 
fortable, feel perfectly at case, and overlook the impetuosity of friend 
Stiles, who was always a great stickler for the Latin, but who, no 
doubt, under your explanation of the present system of instruction, will 
acknowledge its superiority.” 

“Tune Diabolus* me capiat,” muttered Dr. S., “nevertheless, with 
your honor’s permission, | will make some inquiries with regard to it.” 

* Juvenis, you mentioned that conversation in the Latin tongue is not 
now practised in the College. Pray tell me in what manner the language 
is studied, if it be at all; or have matters come to such a degree of de- 
gradation as that—facinus turpissime '—Cicero, Horace, and Virgil, are 
overlooked in the course of instruction ’” 

“ By no means overlooked, sir,” replied I, “ but studied in such a 
manner as rather to cause a decided aversion to those authors in the 
minds of the greater portion of young people. ‘They are taken up 
not for the purpose of understanding their writings or appreciating their 
excellences, but simply as affording a convenient field where may be 
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* Who this Mr. Diabolus was, to whom the worthy Doctor so frequently alluded, I 
did not venture to inquire. 
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jound illustrations and applic ations of certain abstract rules of etymol- 

ogy, Syntax, and prosody. ‘These last constitute the great end to which 

all our e florts are directed in this study, while those great authors are 

only me idental and secondary, simply a means by which we are to ae- 
complish the great end of learning the grammar ” 

‘Dn avertite omen,” cred he, * the ve ry reverse ot my pl in. The 
end which | held up distinetly to my pupils’ view was, to become inti- 
mately acquainted with those mode Is of poetry and eloquence, which 
find their equal nowhere else. By interesting them in the beauties of 
the subject-matter, I managed to be ‘guile the otherwise tedious and use- 
less process of learning the minutia of a dead language. My object 
was, so far as Latin was concerned, to make them as much as possible 
like actual Romans, and in what way could | accomplish my purpose 
so well as by making them constantly construct sentences for them- 
selves in their daily conversation’) By this means they learned to 
read, write, and speak the Latin, as readily and as correctly as their 
native tongue. But what can be the object of your mstructors in pur- 
suing the course the Vv do” 

* Mental discipline, they say, sir.’ 

“Mental fiddlestick! Are the ‘vy fools? Don't they know that the 
course Which they have forsaken involved more mental dise ipline than 
their own, together with the ac quisition of most valuable knowledge’ If 
mental discipline be all they want, they might as well study the language 
of the Hottentots or Esquimaux. Besides, how much more dignified 
for the officers and students of an university to hold their communica- 
tions through a different medium from that employed by the vulgar 
crowd!” 

* But, Stiles,” inquired Yale, “ what is the use of studying the dead 
languages, any how wa not substitute those now spoken by the dif- 
ferent nations of the earth?) It appears to me much more benefit may 
be derived from these last, uniting, as they do, that mental disc ipline 
which you have been making such ado about, and, at the same time, 
practical uses.” 

* Or the mathematics,” chimed in Strong and Fisher. 

“Or the application of Science to the useful Arts,” erred Eli Whit- 
ney. 

“ Or the sublime principles of Mental Philosophy,” remarked Bish- 
op pe 

“| acknowledge,” replied Stiles, “ that the study of the modern lan- 
guages might be introduced to a certain extent with much profit, but by 
ho means to the exclusion of the good old Latin and Greek. As for 
the mathematics,” continued he, with the most contemptuous sneer, * | 
would have them almost entirely excluded ; at least, so far as they are 
hot indispensable for practical purposes ; they are a device of the arch 
fiend himself, invented for the purpose of torturing the majority of 
scholars. And, although I confess that at times | was very fond of in- 
troducing them, by way of giving variety to my ordinary private studies 
Vet, judging from my own experience, as we Jl as from the obse vations 
I have made on others, ] must give it as my settled opinion, that their 
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tendency is to narrow down the intellectual powers to a single pursuit, 
unprofitable in its character, suffering the finer and nobler powers of 
the mind to wither through disuse. | verily believe, that if indulged 
in, to too great an extent, they wille xtinguish the social affections and 
kill the generous impulses of our nature. | remember well my tutor 
in mathematies, when | was in College. What | saw of the effects of 
the science on that man, was sufficient to determine any body's aver- 
sion.” 

“ By the way, gentlemen,” said |, “ now that I recollect it, justice 
requires me to say, that since [| have been in College, one signal at- 
tempt has been made in some degree to revive the ancient colloquial 
use of Latin. A class of which myself had the honor (’) to be a 
member, was, with the encouragement of the Faculty, organized under 
the charge of a Polish exile who pretended to have been graduated at 
one of the German Universities. We met a few times, and | doubt 
not that, had we continued our lessons a reasonable length of time, 
we should have been greatly profited ; but our instructor soon making 
some excuse to visit New York for a day or two, the first news was 
that he had been committed to the Watch-house as a vagrant, and 
afterward to the Hospital to be cured of the * delirium tremens.” An 
amusing incident occurred when this man first came here. Seeking 


out one of the Latin ‘Tutors, he paid him a visit for the purpose of 


holding a conversation with him in the language which they professed 
to teach—** Salve, Domine Tutor,” was the classical salutation of our 
friend as he entered the room of the dignified officer, * Veni ut loquar 
in lingua Latina tecum. Quommodo vales'” ‘The ‘Tutor, with great 
confusion of course, informed him that he was not able to converse in 
Latin. “ Ah,” rephed the other, “1 begs yourn pardon, it one bloon- 
der dat | make, | tinked me dat one Latin ‘Tutor was rooming in dis 
place.” 

“Hat hatha!  Perridicula narratiuncula,” said Stiles, “ a Latin Tu- 
tor, eh! a pretty fellow for a College instructor. But perhaps after all 
it was no more than could be expected from a ‘Tutor, How many of 
that order of teachers have you now, and how soon after graduation 
are they appointed, and how long do the 'y re tain the office ?” 

“ There are seven of them just now sir,” | replied, “ they are ap- 
pointed two or three years after graduation, and remain from two to 
four years, or in most instances till they are ready to enter their pro- 
fessions.” 

“1 was in hopes,” said he, “that before this they would have been 
entirely superseded by Professors, although in my day we were obliged 
to put up with them for reasons of economy. But the vy were usually 
men of experic nee, and often remained in their position for ten years 
or more.” 

Governor Yale now pressed me to refill my pipe, but drawing from 
my pocket a case of “ Principes,” | begged the gentlemen to do me 
the favor of trying cigars. All stared in speechless curiosity, till Ree- 
tor Williams inquired,— 
“ What do you call them, and what is their use ?” 
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* Cigars, sir, and they were made to be smoked.” 
“ Oh yes,” replied he, “ you cut them up and put them in the pipe ’” 
« By no means sir , allow me to show you,” said |, at the same time 

lighting one. Dr. Stiles followed ny e xample, but [ soon noticed his 

eves distended, the veins in his temples swollen as if with violent ex- 
ertion, While his cheeks assumed an alarming degree of concavity. 

‘Taking the fragrant roll from his mouth, he suspiciously eyed it all 

over, then perceiving my unsuccesstul attempts to refrain from laugh- 

ter, he angrily exclaimed—Quare rides, impudens Juvenis ?” 

‘ Beg your pardon, sir, no offence, | trust,” was my reply. “ But, 
Doctor, you have not bitten off the chit.” 

And pray what do you call the chit?” 

| explained, and soon the Doctor cried, * Ah! bene bene! now it 
goes. Suave olens tabaccum! Do the Faculty now-a-days smoke 
these things in preference to pipes’? 1 should suppose they would 
choose these, though [am not quite sure whether they are so dignified.” 

“Our Faculty atthe present day, sir, discountenance the use of to- 
bacco in any form, indeed they declare the habit to be not only filthy 
and disgusting, but in a moral point ot view, even decidedly vieious, 
That ‘no gentleman will use tobacco, is one of their favorite maxims. 
They are even making exertions to abolish smoking and chewing 
among the students, who, to tell the truth, seem not all disposed to 
be deprived of this comfort.” 

‘Success to the lads,” cried Yale, “if they were to yield their 
rights in this, who knows but they might next be subjecte id to restric- 
tions relating to the ir food and apparel! One would be about as ab- 
surd as the other ;"—a remark to which all assented, 

For several moments Dr. Stiles had remained perfectly quiet, enjoy- 
ing the luxury of his cigar. But the fire gradually approaching his 
mouth, as is often the case with inexperienced users of cigars, it all 
of a sudden burned his lips, while the smoke, rising according to its 
natural law, entered his eyes and nostrils, causing violent spasms of 
coughing and sneezing, in the course of which the glowing stump fell 
upon his venerable hand. With features distorted, while copious tears 
flowed down his wrinkled visage, he brokenly ejaculated— 





* Diabolicum cigar————mea labra et meum manum urere 
horribile '_____meas lacrimas eX primere———tussim et sternuta- 
mentum mihi facere—— Oh! me miserum————summo do- 


lore affeetus sum.” 

lt was sometime before the old gentleman recovered from either his 
Wheezing or his rage ; but after comforting himself with frequent pota- 
tions of lus favorite beverage, he at length became sufficiently com- 
posed to renew conversation once more. His companions had mean- 
While been lavish of their expressions of concern and condolence, 
though it was evident to me that they relished the affair amazing well. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, evidently desirous of diverting their minds 
trom what had recently happened, “ Gentlemen, we have not yet been 
satistied with regard to the great number of young men which our 
trend noticed, about what he supposed to be the College. Juvenis, 
ean you give us an explanation of these matters ’ 
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With pleasure, sir. ‘To be brief—the line of College buildings eX- 
tends from Chapel street to Elm, and the Gothic free-stone building to 
which the gentleman alluded is the new Library. ‘The number of stu- 
dents connected with the different departnents is about Six Hundred, 
and one class numbers nearly One Hundred and Thirty.“ Impossi- 
ble!” “ You are not serious!” and such like expressions burst from the 
lips of all, 1 assured them that it was really so, which at length they 
consented to believe 

* [never thought my name would be perpetuated in connection with 
such an Lostitution,” said Yale 

“ Rather different from what it was in my day,” said Reetor Will- 
lams, * when we used to graduate classes from one to twenty.” 

“The President.” remarked Stiles, “ must find his Sabbath evening 
levees rather crowded with one hundred and thirty Sentors,—my old 
parlor used to look pretty well filled when we had only filty.” 

* As for that, sir,” replied 1, * our President's house is the last place 
we think of seeing the inside of; this custom of yours to which you 
have alluded, was, | presume, done away with long ago. ‘The inter- 
course between the Faculty and Students is now probably of a more 
distant and reserved character than it was in your day.” 

“ Thatis hardly a wise policy, | apprehend,” said he in reply ; * there 
is nothing lost by treating the young men with a certain degree of fa- 
miliar attention. | used not only to entertain the Senior class at my 
house every Sabbath evening, but also have most of them dine with 
me once in the course of the year. One night several of them came 
at a very late hour to give us what they called a serenade. | invited 
them in, and had Mrs. Stiles and the girls get up and set out the best 
refreshments the house afforded, including wine, as the night was 
cold.” 

“ But, sir,” inquired 1, “did you treat the Seniors any differently 
from the members of the lower classes ?” 

* Of course | did,” was the reply ; * you don’t suppose | put the Sen- 
iors on a level with the Freshmen ’” 

* Exeuse my ignorance,” replied |; “ but, judging from present usage, 
I most certainly supposed that you followed the same course.” 

* Me jocos facis.” 

“Oh no sir; perhaps, however, you do not understand me—I will ex- 
plain. It is now the practice, when a Senior has eight unexcused 
absences, to place himon the course of discipline, and give information 
of that fact to his parents or guardian. ‘This has always been done, for 
aught that | know to the contrary, with the lower classes, yet hitherto 
it has been considered not at variance with the rules of propriety and 
good order, to allow some privileges and indulgences to those who 
have been treated like boys for three years ; but now it is all changed; 
Senior and Freshmen now meet on the same broad platform of Equal 
Discipline '” 

“ Stupidissime!” “ Pessima constitutio rerum,” exclaimed he. 
“Then they call in the assistance of parents to aid in their system of 
government’ Perminutares! Very dignified for literary characters 
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to spend their time writing frightful tales to fret crusty fathers, anxious 
mothers, and maiden aunts '” 

“Joes not every one of those letters contain an humiliating ac- 
knowledgment of want of authority’? Who would have thought that 


it could come to this?) ‘Truly times are sadly changed. I used to 
make as much distinction between a Freshman and a Senior as be- 
tween the latter and myself. After what you have been telling us, | 
should not be surprised to hear that many other of our old college cus- 
toms were done away with. For instance, | used to leave it entirely 
with the Senior Class to instruct the younger classes in good manners 
and points of college etiquette, and in turn it was the duty of these 
last to repay the Kindness of their benefactors, by performing any 
manual service which might be put upon them. Any thing of that 
now-a-days ?” 

* Nothing at all like it,” was my reply, “and a Freshman of the 
present day could not well be persuaded that such a state of things ever 
existed,” 

“Tlumph! | would convince them to their satisfaction, if I could 
once have the management of them,” said he. “ Why, | used to 
have nothing to do with regulating the conduct of the young men till 
they became Juniors, and would not even deign to notice the appeals 
which they sometimes made from the authority of their patron Seniors. 
‘(rrin and bear it,’ | would tell them, till your own turn comes. But 
who took it upon himself to overthrow the old order of things ?” 

“| think the work commenced in Dr. Dwight’s administration,” I 
replied, “ and has been gradually going on ever since. But how hap- 
pens it that Dr. Dwight is not with you ’” 

* He seldom likes to participate in our convivialities,” replied Yale, 
“but perhaps he will be willing to come forward at this time and de- 
fend his measures. Dwi-i-i-ght'” 

\ll listened, and from his lofty position in the other room I saw him 
quietly descend, and, with almost majestic dignity, advance townrds 
the lithe company. Silence fell on all, as if awe-struck by the pres- 
ence of a superior being. He was himself the first to speak. 

“ Gentlemen, | have with the deepest interest listened to your dis- 
course to-night. It has afforded me the highest pleasure to hear of the 
increasing prosperity of our beloved College, and to know that in its 
change it has kept pace with the general advancement of the age. I 
have atthe same time been considerably surprised and not a little 
amused at my worthy predecessor's unphilosophical complaints at 
these improvements. He seems to have forgotten that great law of 
progress which must regulate all the affairs of men. Doubtless a 
little reflection will render it apparent to his discerning mind that the 
stiff observances, pomps and ceremonies were well enough then, but 
that it were unwise to suffer them to outlive their day. There is, 
however, one thing which I have not heard remarked upon, about 
which I feel a great curiosity to know something, and if you will per- 
mit me, | should like to make a single inquiry. 
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“My young friend, have any improvements yet been made in the 
external appearance of the College buildings ’ 

“| presume not sir,” replied 1, “they certainly could never have 
looked worse than now, resembling, as they do, ugly brick cotton fac- 
tories.” 

“It pains me to hear this,” replied he with a sigh; “ during my life 
I exerted all my influence to induce the Corporation to paint and orna- 
ment those buildings, and although my efforts were unsuccessful, yet 
I fondly hoped that sufficient regard would have been paid my mem- 
ory after | was gone, to comply with those reasonablg wishes. A mod- 
erate outlay would make the College premises look comparatively 
beautiful, and how must they now ap pe: arin the eyes of all men of 
taste to say nothing of foreign travelers ? 

The good man spake these words in a melancholy tone, and as he 
finished, | noticed that he wept, but whether his tears proceeded from 
internal grief, or from the effect of the tobacco-smoke on his very weak 
eyes, | really cannot tell. At any rate he could not be prevailed 
upon any longer to remain, but returned moodily to his place. This 
visit seemed to have cast a serious shade over the spirits of all. A 
solemn silence le” of some moments’ duration, which Bishop 
Berkeley first interrupted by holding a brief conversation apart with 
a gentleman whom he introduced to me as Mr. Smybert, an artist who 
had come out with him from England. After passing the usual com- 
pliments, Mr. Smybert said— 

“| wish to embrace this opportunity to obtain, if possible, some in- 
formation on a point which has puzzled me nota little. A few years 
since a new portrait used annually, or nearly so, to be added to our 
number. ‘They were, as appears from a little card accompanying each, 
portraits of living Professors presented as a parting gift by the mem- 
bers of various classes just before graduation, a custom to my mind 
exceedingly beautiful and commendable. But it seems now for quite 
a period to have been neglected, for what reasons I should like to 
know.” 

“ Your conjectures with respect to the origin of these pictures,” | 
replied, “are quite correct, and | know not how to account for the 
suspension of the custom, except in the way most obvious to every 
one.” 

“ Then I am to understand the reasons to have been—want of taste, 
liberality, and spirit,—not a very complimentary conclusion to be sure. 
But is no Class ambitious to win for itself the credit of starting the 
thing once more ?” 

“| think present indications, sir,” was my reply, “ will warrant me 
in encouraging you to expect an addition to your number before another 
year has gone ; my own Class seem disposed to signalize themselves 
in the very way you have spoken of.” 

“ Good news indeed. But,” continued he, “ there is one other point 
in which you can do yourselves honor. The portraits of your pro- 
fessors already here, have all been executed by the same hand, and in 
my opinion evince a very ordinary degree of genius.” 
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“They are usually acknowledged,” said 1, “ to bear pretty good re- 
semblance to their originals.” . 

“That may be,” was his reply, “ but mere likeness, however 
marked, is one of the humblest requisites of portrait painting \ 
dozen scratches with a crayon may create a likeness as recognizable 
as one made with a pound of paints. Now look at any one of these 
productions of that gentleman's easel, and granting that they possess a 
tolerable resemblance to the features of their several subjects, vet 
what do they reveal of the men themselves’? To me they have the 
appearance of wax-figures copied on canvass, rather than living, in- 
telligent men. Do then, if only for variety’s sake, employ one of the 
first-class artists of your country.” 

Mr. Smybert and myself having ended this conversation, Bishop 
Berkeley sard— 

“Mrs. Berkeley and this young lady desire to know whether the 
present usage of society permits a gentleman to kiss a lady in public 
places of resort.” 

“| am certain not,” was my reply. 

“ Ah then,” continued he, “ we were misled by on occurrence of 
that kind taking place here not long ago. A young couple came here 
by themselves, and instead of looking at the pictures, sat down and 
spent the time in wooing. He called her, “ Adorable ———,” and 
she ——— 

“Hark! what’s that?” cried Yale, as was heard the noise of an at- 
tempt to unlock the door,—* Gentlemen, we areinterrupted! ‘To your 
places !” 

And then ensued such a scramble as | never witnessed, and before 
| could recover from my surprise, the whole scene had vanished. In 
momentary confusion, however, | heard our friend Stiles exclaim, 
* Dn Infern'”  “ Accelerandum est ne detecti simus,—O Dhiabole '” 

. . . . . . _ 

The Treasurer ascended the stairs, and bidding me “ Good morn- 
ing,” expressed his regrets at having been the cause of my detention. 
| readily forgave him. 


THE UTILITY OF OATHS. 


I po not intend, in this communication, to consider the lawfulness of 
oaths, but rather their efficacy and the propriety of their use. When 
an individual takes an oath, he, if a witness, asserts that his testimony 
shall be true; ifa public officer, promises to pursue a ctrtain course of 
conduct, adding, for the confirmation of his assertions or promises, 
“ So help me God,” or, as it was formerly, “So help me God at his 
holy dome ;” which means, if I do not now speak the truth, let God 
give me eternal punishment at the judgment day. 

The obvious reason why we put strong confidence in the testimony 
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of those under oath, is the supposition that the idea of the future and 
endless punishments consequent upon perjury, will be so vividly pre- 
sented to the swearer’s imagination as to immeasurably counterbalance 
or exclude from his mind any temptations to falsify, arising from con- 
siderations of temporal advantages. Yet lest this even may not be 
sufficient to insure the truth, the State annexes severe penalties to 
perjury. Still, however, much reliance is placed upon these temporal 
penalties ; far more (and properly according to the oath theory) is put 
upon the eternal penalties. | 

Now, that too much reliance is, theoretically at least, given to the 
efficacy of an oath—that it is in fact prejudicial to the interests it is 
supposed to advance, and to the morals of men, | think, can be shown 
by the following considerations : 

* [ts efficacy is weakened by the fact, that it is not in the power of the 
State to insure the infliction of the great punishments due its viola- 
tion. ‘There is, in fact, no apparent certainty of any future punish- 
ment. ‘The power called upon to inflict the penalties is not only differ- 
ent from, but unconnected with the one that imposes them. Very many, 
perhaps most men, have some doubts, either of the existence of that 
power, or that it will be exerted as we exhort and expect it, 

A man, moreover, who fully believes the Bible doctrines respecting 
future punishment for sins, is not merely or mainly restrained by his 
oath from falsifying ; for he as fully believes in the merciful and for- 
giving character of Deity, and, consequently, in the possibility of 
averting the punishment at any time, by mere repentance of the crime, 
There is, in fact, no believer in these doctrines who does not expect, 
with a certainty, sooner or later, to repent of and obtain forgiveness 
for any crimes he may commit, 

It appears, then, that the fear of the eternal consequences o! perju- 
ry can really have but little force upon that class of men which alone 
is supposed to be affected by it in any degree whatever. Besides, an 
oath is unnecessary for that class of men, especially, because they 
have as much assurance in the Bible that lying will be eternally pun- 
ished as that perjury will be. ‘There is, then, the same religious 
force to impel them to truth-telling without as with an oath. ‘There is, 
too, an absurdity in putting much confidence in an oath, in that we can 
by no means be sure what the swearer’s notions of the future are; we 
must take his simple assertion for that. He may be an infidel; if he 
however tells the truth that he is one, we will not take his oath: if he 
first lies and declares that he believes what he does not believe, we 
then trust him. We, in fact, rely upon a man’s simple assertion for the 
truth of what he says under oath. In practice, the force of oaths, too, 
must be greatly lessened by their obscure and elliptical form, and the 
hurried and careless manner in which they are administered. Searce- 
ly one man in a hundred, of those even who take oaths, understands 
what they mean ; he only knows that he held up his hand, and that an- 
other man read over, indistinctly, a certain formula, at the conclusion of 
which, he bowed his head. What he promised; what the “So help me 
God,” if he heard it, means; of what sentence it is the beginning, or 
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middle, or end; what curses he has conditionally called down upon him- 
self, he knows not; he only knows that he has taken an oath 
much for the etheacy of oaths. 

‘That they may, many times, prevent the ends they are designed to 
accomplish, can be easily shown. In courts, for instance, they are em- 
loved to further the ends of justice. 


‘Thus 


Now all those men who, ether believing in the existence of God, 
disbelieve the doctrine of future punishment, or, believing in God, deny 
the notions of our future existence, or who deny either that there is 
to be another life, or that God exists, alike would not be allowed to 
take an oath; for with them contessedly it would be merely a formula, 
without the least force whatever. Yet among these classes are found 
not unfrequently, men of undoubted integrity, whose simple assertions 
would be received with the most implicit: confidence by all. ltasa 
singular fact, that some tntidels are the most scrupulous of all men 
with regard to truth, as though they would make amends for the denial 
of the greatest and sublunest truth of truths, by a higher veneration 
lor lesser ones, and a more punctilious regard for truth im the ordinary 
concerns of life. ‘The evidence of such persons, however important 
itumght be im any court of justice, can not be taken ; for if it os taken 
under oath, the oath hav ing no obligations on their consciences, or 
rather presenting no terrors to their imaginations, gives no legal surety 
of their truthfulness ; uf without, then there is the absurdity of be- 
lieving those who are not guided by religious principle more readily 
than those who are; on the opposite of which the oath-theory itself 
is founded, The testimony of these credible witnesses being thus 
set aside, the case, whatever it may be, not being fully known, is lable 
lo be wrongly decided. Do away with oaths, and decree the same 
temporal penalties to falsity that are now annexed to perjury, and 
then all men, whether religious or not, being upon the same footing, 
can consistently be called on for evidence, and justice may be obtained, 

In reference to public offices too, so far as oaths are necessary to 
make the imcumbents faithfully perform their duties, it is unsafe to 
a them to unbelievers, whether itis the office of penny-post or 

’ President. If Solon or Aristides should rise among us, we could 
not make either one of those heathens a justice of peace, while oaths 
are required, Yet no one would really feel any hesitation in commit- 
ting the interests of the nation to their care without an oath. So by 
oaths we must consistently deprive ourselves of many faithful, honest 
public officers. If Columbus should rise and prove to be an infidel, he 
would be legally unfit to command a canal-boat. 

This practice has, in some degree at least, a prejudicial effect upon 
the morals of men, in that it tends to make them less sensible of the 
obligation to speak the truth in their ordinary communications with each 
other. If the simple assertions of men are of so little weight that 
they are sometimes obliged to confirm them with an oath, they natu- 
rally incline to think less of the importance of truth in their ordinary 
affirmations. 


On the contrary, if the simple “ yea, yea, nay, nay” is the highest 
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and most solemn form of assertion, they as naturally place a due im- 
portance upon this simple form. There is a good illustration of this 
principle seen in Moravians and Frnends. ‘Their yea and nay com- 
mands the same respect that the solemn oaths of other men do.* 

If then oaths have the truth-compelling effect ascribed to them, it is 
not by their own virtues, but rather because they merely take the 
place that simple affirmation would otherwise oecupy, and their real 
effect is to make men feel obliged to speak the truth occasionally, 
whereas without them they would feel the same obligation to speak it 
always 

In practice we rely not so much upon the oath as upon the charac. 
ter of the swearer. If his reputation for veracity is irreproachable, 
we give him full contidence ; he needs no oath.t It, on the contrary, 
he is known as a common liar, his oath gives no credence to his words, 

The chief motives that impel men to speak the truth under oath, 
are general moral obligation, public opinion, and the temporal and im- 
mediate consequences of perjury. The future consequences have 
really very little influence. 

Since, then, the state has no power to insure the infliction of the fu- 
ture penalties of perjury, but on the contrary, every person believes 
he can easily avert them; since the practice of requiring oaths de- 
prives us of credible witnesses in some cases; since they tend to 
lower the standard of truth, and since they are unnecessary, as those 
who are disposed to speak the truth will do so, with or without an oath, 
and those otherwise disposed will not heed them, they ought to go into 


disuse, and in their place the simple yea and nay be substituted, re- 
taming, however, the same temporal penalties for lying, that are now 
imposed upon the convicted perurer. 


A LEGEND OF THE ALHAMBRA. 


“ Tuere is not a mountain cave, not a lonely wateh-tower in the plains, nor ruined 
castle on the hills, but has some spell-bound warriors sleeping from age to age within 
its vaults. Once every year, on the eve of St. John, they are released from enchant- 
ment from sunset to sunrise, and permitted to repair here to pay homage to their sove- 


reign! and the crowds swarming into the cavern are Moslem warriors, from their 
haunts in all parte of Spain.” 


“The great vestibule of the Alhambra's gate is formed by an immense Arabian 
arch, of the horse-shoe form, which springs to half the height of the tower. On 
the key-stone of this arch is engraven a gigantic hand; within the vestibule, on the 


* It was in consequence of the little value the law places upon a man's mere as- 
sertion ordinarily that the Dutchman who had killed his neighbor's dog, said, as he 
supposed with safety, * ‘Tam him, I kilt his tog, but mine Gott he has got to prove it.” 

t Solon said, ** A good man ought to be in that estimation that he need not anoath; 
because it is to be reputed a lessening of his honor if he be forced to swear.” 
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key-stone of the portal, is sculptured, in like manner, a gigantic ke *y. There is an 
old tradition, that the hand and key are magical devices, on which the fate of the Al- 

hambra depends. ‘The Moorish King who built it, was a great magician, or as some 
beliewed, had sold himself to the devil, and had laid the whole fortress woder a inagie 
spell. By thes means it had remained standing for several hundred years, in defiance 
of storms and earthquakes, while almost all other buildings of the ‘Moors had fallen 
to ruin and disappeared. This spell, the tradition weut on to »: 1y, would last until the 
hand on the outer arch should reach down and gr: usp the key, when the whole pile 

would tumble to pieces.”—Lavine’s Taces or rie ALuamena. 


Within the loftiest mountain, 
Of old Nevada's range, 

A cavern lies, of vast extent, 

Its roof, with sparkling diamonds sprent, 
Of hues that ever change. 


The roof from crystal columns springs 
High o'er the pavement stone ; 

Above, quaint silver cressets swing, 

That rays of dazzling splendor fling 
Around a monarch’s throne. 





High on his seat, the sovereign sits, 
With regal splendor crowned ; 

His giant form in armor mailed, 

His face with sable mantle veiled, 
That trailing sweeps the ground. 


Far in the cave's recesses, dim, 
Grim warriors silent stand ; 
With plumed casque, and brazen shield, 
With spear no mortal now could wield, 
Aud keen-edged battle brand. 


Now on the cavern’s silent air, 
Unwonted tumult breaks ; 

The monarch starts from slumber deep, 

And from enchantment’s iron sleep 
The spell-bound army wakes. 


Each warrior toward the portal turns, 
To list the mystic sounds, 
When slow the massive gates unfold, 
And on the threshold’s beaten gold 
An armed horseman bounds. 


Right onward to the monarch’s throne, 
He moves with stately tread, 

And while the wond’ring host surveys, 

On bended knee, his homage pays 
Unto the sovereign dread 
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Now, through the shadowy entrance broad, 
There pours a mighty throng ; 

Each warrior bows his plumed head, 

As on, with slow and heavy tread, 
The army moves along. 


The monarch, with majestic mien, 
Uprising from his throne, 

Now mounts his steed, and followed near 

By flashing blade, and bristling spear, 
Forsakes the cavern lone. 


Still on the strange procession moves, 
Mysteriously, and slow. 

With lance’s gleam, and helmet's flash, 

Stern trumpet clang, with cymbal clash, 


And banners drooping low. 





The Alhambra’s lofty portal 
Is looming through the night, 
As the warrior host, with measured tread, 
Far-sweeping plumes, and bauners spread, 
Slow nears the castle's height. 


And now, beneath the sounding arch, 
The monarch's charger stands, 

While far behind, o'er valley still, 

O'er desert plain, and lonely hill, 
Outstretch the enchanted bands. 


Down from his fiery war-horse, 
The noble monarch bounds. 


Through pillared hall, and marble court, 


Where sunbeams play, and fountains sport, 
His iron tread resounds. 


Each tower with steel-clad warriors teems, 
Each battlement and height ; 

While the moonbeams flash on the brilliant gems 

That burn on the crests of their dusky helms, 
With a strange and dazzling light. 


Upon the Alhambra’s signal-tower, 
Instinctive turns each eye, 

Where stands the monarch’s lofty form, 

With arm uplift, as though a storm 
Were muttering in the sky. 


As ‘neath the starry gaze of heaven 
Each upturned helmet gleams, 
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Swift from the zenith’s lofty height, 
Far downward through the depths of night 
A flaming meteor streams. 


Then grasps the key, the giant hand, 
When turret, tower, and wall, 

With donjon-keep, and dungeon lone, 

Dark®dismal vault, and rampart stone, 
In thundering ruin fall. 


And when the moon, with pallid brow, 
Disparts her cloudy veil, 

Nor stone of th’ Alhambra’s pile is seen, 

Nor banner bright, with silken sheen, 

Nor warrior clad in mail. 
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Sorry reclining in a mud-bank, wrapped in sleep and a ragged 
blanket, by his side a fat little black bottle, that looked tickled, as 
though it had been doing something cute ; gentle breezes sporting with 
the rags of his tattered garments, his faculties steeped in alcohol, to 
preserve them, probably—on the principle of brandy peaches—lay the 
tabernacle of clay from which we derived our first impressions of a 
Mexican Volunteer. 

His name was Job Doope, but further than this we have no account 
of his early history. In vain have we ransacked libraries, devoured 
the lore of antiquity, and investigated story-books and primers with 
indefatigable diligence ; the annals of the past furnish no record of the 
birth or parentage of the individual whose biographer we have under- 
taken to be. ‘The inquiring mind may, indeed, exhaust its energies in 
philosophic speculations, and, in the height of its enthusiasm, may 
conjecture that he sprung from a cabbage -head, on a frosty morning ; 
that he was picked up in the streets, after a violent shower ; or, that 
he just stepped into his father’s house one day, to make a fashionable 
call; but whatever hypotheses theory may suggest, they fail of pene- 
trating that deep gloom in which the first heats of his earthly race 
were run. 

With feelings of the most painful regret, the baffled historian turns 
from his arduous but fruitless labor; and, after shedding a tear or two 
over the valuable information so irremediably lost to mankind, is fain 
to content himself with the inference, that in his childhood, Mr. Doope 
was like other children, as far as the circumstances of the case would 
allow ; and though with nothing but circumstantial evidence to assure 
us of the fact, we feel confident in the assertion that Job was a baby 
VOL. XI. il 
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in his infaney, and that some years after his birth he reached the age 
of maturity. With this account of his early life, we must be content ; 
meagre though it be, we have no better, and literary epicures must be 
satisfied with picking the bones of this historical turkey. 

‘The first time that Job ever filled a niche in the temple of Fame, or 
in any way distinguished himself in public life, was the period at 
which our narrative commences. 

But in order accurately to “ define his position,” more especially as 
Geography and Chronology are the two eyes of History, the time when, 
and place where our hero was when we first saw lim, was one after- 
noon, not a hundred years ago, at Camp , inthe vicinity of a large 
town west of the Alleghany Mountains. 

He had just entered the army. ‘The operation of enlisting was per- 
formed on him in the following manner: 

About the streets of his native city there marched, in battle array, 
three men; one blew a fife, another beat a drum, and the third did 
neither, but his name was Mr. Sergeant Bigtizz, and the three strode 
fearlessly on, followed by a train of small but admiring boys. 

Perhaps, to the casual observer, there is nothing startling in the ap- 
pearance of this tio, nor even in the announcement of the name of Mr. 
Sergeant Bigfizz; but when we are told that this was a corps of the 
standing army, detached on the reeruiting service, more especially when 
we pause and contemplate Mr. Sergeant Bigfizz in his true character, 
and reflect that he was clad in regimentals, had a sword, and brass 
heels on his boots, that he was a large man, with a red face, and fat, 
culpably fat; when we consider that he was, in his own words, 
“one of the right hands of the Administration,” we cannot but feel 
ourselves gradually swelling up with enthusiasm, and finally inflated 
tight. 

With sensations precisely similar to these we have just now had, 
did Mr. Job Doope gaze on the brilliant cortege we have attempted to 
describe. 

Mr. Sergeant Bigfizz was sweeping majestically down the crowded 
thoroughfare, im the full tide of his glory and a cocked hat, and Mr. 
Job Doope, feeling himself imbued with a slight share of that spirit 
which animated the warrior, endeavored to sweep as majestically after 
him. The two sweeps met; the officer of Government and the pri- 
vate citizen stood face to face. It was an era—one of those critical 
emergencies that happen but once in a life-time, where all is staked 
upon the decision of the moment, and Mr. Job Doope, not knowing 
what to say, with that profound knowledge of human nature which dis- 
tinguishes itself upon all important occasions, very properly held his 
peace ; but when the Sergeant boldly asked why a base plebeian dare 
arrest the progress of a Department of State, when on the recruiting 
service, Mr. Doope promptly responded that he “ wanted to fight.” 

The Sergeant was brave, but such a peremptory summons to mortal 
encounter shocked his entire system; his check blanched, his teeth 
chattered, and his knees took to a private boxing-match on their own 
account, and he was about to call upon the citizens to aid in suppressing 
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an insurrection, When the innocent cause of the great man’s terror 
ventured to suggest, that he only had a strong desire to go to ‘Texas, 
jor the specific purpose of spitting himself on a Mexican sword, or 
knocking his head against a cannon-ball. 

Richard was himself again. ‘The rubicund visage of the doughty 
Sergeant resumed its accustomed hue of a boiled lobster, and the reac- 
tion caused itto flame like an excited beet. He drew himself up, as- 
sumed an air of dignified composure, and surveyed Job at a respecttul 
distance, as though he had been a horse he was about to purchase, but 
whose heels, he was alraid, were occasionally used for other purposes 
than traveling. Satisfied that the object of his scrutiny was a man of 
peaceable intentions, the Sergeant proceeded to make a small digres- 
sion about his own public life and actions ; in the course of which, he 
informed Job that he was a pinch above most people, a right hand of 
the Administration—so to speak—and an essential brick in the exist- 
ing ‘Temple of Liberty ; he also related how he had signalized him- 
self inthe Seminole war—particularly upon one occasion—by surpri- 
sing a party of thirteen Indians asleep, one afternoon, whose snoring 
had attracted his attention; he succeeded in scalping them all before 
they waked up, and as he was making off with his booty, the savages 
were aroused by the barking of a dog, and took after the intruder to 
recover the rest of their heads; he fled, and being hotly pursued, 
sought refuge in a hollow log ; finding that his enemies were crawling 
in to catch him, he got out, and when they were all safely in, stopped 
up both ends, and carried them, log and all, to the fort, when they had 
a grand time of it, 

Of course Job was very much edified, and professed great admira- 
tion for the military life in general, and regarded Mr. Sergeant Bigtizz, 
as a Mars, although a little more fat and substantial than the represen- 
tations of that god he had been accustomed to see. 

The right hand of the Administration then proposed to adjourn to a 
neighboring coffee-house, and drink the health of the rest of his body— 
not making use of that precise phrase, but signifying the same—by the 
expression, “ Toasting the Government.” |t was accordingly done ; 
and Job, out of pure anxiety lest the Government might, at some future 
period, be taken sick, continued to drink its health quite a number of 
times. ‘The Sergeant then made a patriotic speech, and told how the 
“ perfidious Mexicans” had raised a rumpus, merely because the Ad- 
ministration had sent an army to occupy some of their territory ; and 
because the army encamped near their towns, peaceably turned every 
thing upside down, and took possession of whatever they wanted, in 
as quiet a manner as possible, those audacious heathens had dared to 
make a show of resistance. 

The thought filled Job with indignation ; he turned his black bottle 
pathetically up to his face, and when he took it down, gave a long 
sigh, and his eyes were filled with tears, so deeply did he teel the out- 
rage his country had suffered. During the course of the harangue, 
Job became indignant very often, and from the number of times he 
turned his bottle up to his face, and from the intense interest he mani- 
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fested in examining its contents, we suspect it must have been the phi- 
losopher’s stone, or that he was spying into future events. It was not 
long before Job imbibed so much knowledge of future events, from the 
black bottle, that he began to be oblivious of the present. He forgot 
his personal identity ; mistook his head for his heels, and thought 
every body was dancing around the room, and making fools of them- 
selves. 

Job also began to grow facetious ; he sportively tweaked the nose 
of his next neighbor, and expressed a strong inclination to demolish 
men and things, and while in the act of squaring himself to carry out 
some imaginary pugilistic encounter, he bestowed Mr. Sergeant Big- 
fizz such a thwack on his countenance, as would have infalhibly knock- 
ed that gentleman into a cocked hat, had he not been in one already. 
In the course of exercising his versatile genius, Mr. Doope indulged 
in some witty remarks with reference to the rotundity of Mr. Sergeant 
Bigtizz’s person, alluding to a fancied resemblance between the same 
and a barrel of mess pork. 

Observing the state of things, the Sergeant winked to a confeder- 
ate and whispered that it was “ all right,” which meant, that Job was 
all wrong ; and when a proposal was made to join the army, Job joyful- 
ly acceded, and was, thereupon, taken into the service. 

An enlightened and philanthropic age, like the present,cannot fail of 
perceiving the superiority of this mode of recruiting over every other, 
both in practical utility and in the noble and charitable means it em- 
ploys. 

The remark, that there is nothing like “ Dutch courage” to make 
men valorous, is the result of a close observance of human nature, and 
an analysis of that peculiar connection between the animal and vege- 
table spirits ; for although any amount of persuasion may have no 
effect in influencing one in his senses to join the army, yet when he is 
as Job was,“ all right,” he will probably do as Job did. Far more be- 
nevolent and republican, then, is the American mode of “ Volunteer- 
ing” than that barbarous and despotic system of British impressment. 

When Job was so drunk that his legs were a useless incumbrance, 
he was gently carted out to the camp, and softly dumped down in the 
mud, where we found him. Upon rousing a litte the next morning— 
not entirely sober—he lay in that musing, listless state of demi-som- 
nolency that makes one feel as though it were too much trouble to wake 
entirely up, and still exertion was required to go to sleep again. In 
this situation he lay and amused himself with contemplating as much 
of his person as he conveniently could, without opening his eyes so 
far as to produce a strain upon the lids. The results of his obser- 
vation fully satisfied him as to the authenticity of his legs, and upon 
further examination, he was highly gratified to find that he was the for- 
tunate possessor of ten fingers and thumbs ; fatigued with this labori- 
ous investigation, he was about to yield again to the balmy influence, 
when he was startled by feeling, as he thought, more feet in contact 
with his person than the twain which were by nature his, and looking 


up, he saw what he at first imagined was a bear on a man’s head, but 
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which proved to be a very large military cap on a very small military 
man. Unaeccustomed to being saluted by the heels, as long as the head 
remained the proper channel for communicating ideas, Job opened his 
eves as far as was practicable, without immediate danger of liftng off 
lis forehead, when the cap asked, ina large tone, what he was doimg 
there. Collecting all the energies of his intellect into a brief but 
overwhelming reply, the recumbent answered that he was lying down. 
Startled as it must have been by such an unexpected and astounding 
answer, the cap frowned, told Job he was an ignoramus, (Job thought 
he meant hippopotamus, and felt complimented) and ordered him to 
“wag his pins”—a military metaphor—which in civil phrase means 
“trot.” The pins were accordingly wagged ; and in endeavoring to 
get out of the camp, Job was stopped by a ferocious-looking Hessian, 
with a gun, who commanded him to “ give the countersign.” Suppo- 
sing this to refer to some Masonic symbol or dark incantation, the per- 
secuted man, as the most appropriate remark his tasked and weaned 
brain could suggest, ventured faintly to ejaculate, “ Open Sesame ;” 
whereupon, the sentinel inverted his nose and indulged im an episode 
upon the general character and scholastic attainments of the object 
before him, quaintly observing that he was “ A fool, and didn’t know 
beans ;” alluding, probably, to some branch of literature not usually 
pursued under the present system of education. 

The sequel to this incident was, that Job was put in the guard-house, 
where he chewed the end of his reflections, and ruminated upon the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war, for the space of twenty-four 
hours. 

The following day the recruits were to start for New Orleans ; Mr. 
Doope was rigged out in a suit of regimentals, and we may with 
safety say that he cuta figure. His suit was that of a private who 
had died a few days before, and who was about big enough to make 
two of Job, with sufficient left for the pattern of a good-sized boy. 
The consequence was, that his apparel hung about him like the sails 
of a becalmed ship; like the candle under a bushel, his hat almost 
extinguished him, while his stock threw his head so far back, as to 
give him the appearance of a philosopher deeply engaged im some 
astronomical observation. 

By way of deadly weapon, he had a blunderbuss, about the use of 
which he knew as much as would make him quite as formidable a foe 
as a frog with a small-sword. 

‘Thus accoutered, he marched through the streets with his comrades 
to the place of embarkation, and though the rest moved in the utmost 
confusion, straggling along without the slighest regard to discrpline, 
Job behaved like a veteran. Wherever he could find room to exe- 
cute his maneuvres, he formed a line by himself, and manipulated 
with his gun in a manner that would have appalled the heart of the 
stoutest Mexican. 

We might here be justly charged with infidelity as a historian, and 
be properly discarded as a suitor of Clio, did we omit to mention the 
distinguished part Job took in the daily drill, while descending the 
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river, and the original manner in which he performed all prescribed 
duties. 

No matter what his task was, Job did it just as though the object of 
a life of painful and elaborate investigation upon that individual thing, 
had been to do it fundamentally and radically wrong. He never knew 
his right foot from his left; always put the cartridge in his gun with 
the ball downwards; when a hollow square was formed, Job was in- 
variably found in the centre, performing on his own hook ; and we 
should not permit to sink into oblivion the fact that his heels were 
omnipresent, and continually on somebody's toes. . 

As anatural sequence to such a series of brilliant exploits, Job was 
regarded rather in the light of a donkey than any thing else, and became 
the butt of his company ; huge was the amount of fun poked at him, 
but he bore it meekly, and hoped some day to do a little better. 

In the same mess with our hero, there was one of those cynical 
misanthropic kind of characters, who seem to find peculiar delight in 
being disagreeable and mean. ‘This man prided himself in being de- 
scended from a“ great family,” and in fact he had descended a long 
way from any thing great, provided that had been his original starting 
point, 

Destitute of other means of subsistence, he had sustained himself 
on the idea of his ancestral dignity, as chameleons do on air, until he 
had arrived to that degree of poverty, expressed by a simile, arising 
from the attenuation of form incident to a church-mouse, and, driven 
to the last extremity, he had entered the army to gain a living by mo- 
mentarily running the risk of dying. 

As to his external appearance, his frame may be considered as a 
series of sharp points and acute angles thrown together in promiscu- 
ous confusion ; his features were sharp, his legs and arms long and 
lank, and his body as thin as a mashed spider’s—so contracted, in fact, 
that it had squeezed all the soul out of him. 

This faney character had conceived extreme disgust for Job, who, 
as sharp-sighted as a bat in the day-time, had not yet stumbled on the 
idea that he was any thing but delightful to every body. 

Upon the deck of the steamboat one day, our hero attempted to en- 
gage in familiar converse with this blossom of ancestral dignity, the 
which Mr. Stuckkup—that was the cockney’s name—taking in high 
dudgeon, contracted his brow into a frown of the most superlative 
contempt, turned his back, and strode away. ‘Thinking, from the ex- 
pression of the stranger's face, that he must be sick at the stomach, 
Job followed him, and ventured to suggest that a “ poor man’s plaster” 
might do him good. 

Lest the anticipating mind should here be misled with reference to 
Mr. Doope’s powers as a practical physician, a just regard for the 
proper dissemination of truth compels us to say, that he had never re- 
ceived that amount of medical education, which in an enlightened 
community would have entitled him to the degree of M. D. 

His confidence in the above adhesive had been established by hav- 
ing applied it in a single instance to his own child ; to be sure, it had 
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killed the child, bnt when Mr. Doope intimated the fact and demanded 
pecuniary compensation for his loss, the apothecary had returned hum 
the money in accordance with the general principle, “ no cure, no pay.” 

Mr. Doope had prosecuted his studies even farther, and had gamed 
considerable knowledge in Surgery and the restoring of fractured 
limbs. His experience in this department had been acquired by 
breaking the legs of the only chicken he ever possessed, and then re- 
setting them, though it should be mentioned that he made a slight de- 
viation from the ordinary mode of procedure in sunilar cases, and 
set the legs the wrong way, so that, in after life the chicken walked 
with its toes behind it. From a knowledge of the usual effects of 
physic, and a general survey of Nature, made one dark might near a 
cemetery with a lantern, Job had become imbued with some indetinite 
idea that Doctors furnished subjects for grave-yards, and grave-yards 
furnished subjects for Doctors ; but at this point all his investigations 
in this science had ceased. 

We mention these facts, not to dazzle the world with a brilliant ex- 
hibition of the extent and variety of Mr. Doope’s attainments, nor to 
excite admiration at the immense amount of learning contained within 
the rim of his military cap,—that is, when it was on his head ; but 
merely to give the particulars connected with the life of an uncommon 
man, and to bring to light those incidents that must delight all future 
generations who have the keenness of perception to discover that Mr. 
Doope was the greatest man of his age. 

But to resume Mr. Stukkup: At Job’s presuming familiarity, he con- 
gealed his countenance into such a frozen look, that the medical ad- 
viser felt chilled through, and thought it best to beat a precipitate 
retreat, but in turning to accomplish that object, his ubiquitous heel fell 
on the stranger’s toe. 

The isolated fact of having his toe tramped on, independent of other 
considerations, was not perhaps the sole cause of that indignation 
which filled Mr. Stukkup’s bosom so tight as to produce a fearful 
strain upon the buttons of his waistcoat; but that a man of low lin- 
eage and obscure parentage, whose forefathers were probably poor, and 
perhaps honest, to boot—that such a man should ever set his foot on 
lum—the thought was too much for Mr. Stukkup to stand under, so he 
sat down and proceeded to glare fearfully around. But Job was off; 
as a turtle noislessly slides from a log into the water when danger is 
near, and is seen no more, so Job vanished down the hatchway, “ nor 
left a trace behind.” 

What eggs of vengeance were hatching in the insulted one’s mind, 
or what dark schemes of blood floated around his brain, doth not appear ; 
but that he meditated some dire mode of retribution, is sufficiently 
evident from the fact that, upon reaching New Orleans, our hero was 
challenged to fight a duel. Job, like many others in a similar condi- 
tion, did not exactly know what there was to fight about; he was at a 
loss to perceive the relation between honor and toes, and though prac- 
tically acquainted with the satisfaction consequent upon a hearty meal, 
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yet satisfaction as connected with pistols and ten paces, was a mystery 
he was not able to solve. 

He had tramped upon a great many toes, and the owners thereof 
had never felt themselves aggrieved ; but as a comrade told him he 
must fight, he thought best to do so, and at the appointed time repaired 
to the designated spot, where he found his antagonist waiting for him. 

Mr. Smukkup’s behavior upon this sanguinary occasion was coura- 
geous in the extreme, and by a close examination of it, we may per- 
ceive a forcible illustration of the triumph of principle and moral 
courage over brute fear. 

The challenger stood up in his place, clutched his weapon nervously 
in his grasp, and shook all over very much like one frightened, though 
it was probably owing to the intense cold for which that, like all other 
tropical climates, is remarkable, while his knees bent under him, 
which phenomena may be referred to the fact that he must have had 
an extra load of ancestral dignity on his shoulders that morning. 
When the pistols went off, Mr. Stukkup seemed disposed to follow 
their example, for he fell back, exclaiming that he was a “ dead man.” 
Now when men really depart this life, they are generally considerate 
enough to leave it to their friends to announce the fact, and to Job's 
penetrating mind, Mr. Stukkup’s assertion seemed a prevarication, and 
even to the most casual observer, it would have been evident that that 
gentleman was merely indulging in a playful sophism. After exerecis- 
ing his voeal propensities a few moments in the fruitless endeavor to 
persuade folks that he was defunct, the would-be dead began to think 
of coming to life again; and attempting to regain his vitality, he sue- 
ceeded so far as to get up and make the emphatic declaration that he 
was “as good as ever,” which no one would have doubted, considering 
his original value. 

We cannot here refrain from expressing our admiration for that noble 
and Christian institution of civilized society—lueling. It produces 
harmony and good-will among men, and prevents the commission of 
those flagrant offences for which the wisest of legislators have, as 
yet, been able to affix no adequate penalty. For instance, if another 
accidentally jostle you in the street, or at a convivial meeting refuses 
wine upon the flimsy plea that it makes him sick, the Law cannot 
reach such a miserable offender ; and what a felicitous arrangement 
is it, and how gratifying to the feelings of every honorable man to call 
out the culprit and run the risk of having his brains blown out, or of 
being hung for murder ! 

More especially should dueling be commended and encouraged in 
the army. It increases mutual confidence, and infuses a high sense 
of honor among officers and men ; and we cannot but envy the satis- 
faction a soldier must feel, at killing a comrade whose tent and mess 
he has shared, by whose side he has fought a common foe, with whom 
he has won battles, and suffered misfortune. ‘Thrice honored then, 
should be that Government which licenses the suicide of the armies 
that win its renown, of the very men to whom it is indebted for the 
garlands of victory that laurel its brow. p 
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1e IT wounp not die in Winter, when the cold 

“dd Breath of the North hath chilled the rimy ground ; 

n. And its dark, irozen clod=, with crushing sound, 

a- Shall fall too harshly on my lifeless mould: 

T- Oh! not in winter, when the fitful air 

al Shall breathe the music of its solemn moan 
Around the silence of my dwelling lone, 

ly Aud thus disturb my peaceful slumber there : 

th Oh! not in winter, when too drearily ; 

er Dark Night will fold around my cheerless tomb 

4 Her depth of silence, aud her robes of gloom, 

.. As gathereth a storm-cloud on the sea! 

~ I would not perish in the joyous Spring, 

A. While the young Earth is ful! of blissful glee, 

. And bush and bough are making melody, 

ad . And hues of gentle flowers blossoming 

hat | Are bursting on the vision everywhere— 

in, When the low symphonies of waking life, 

to Calming the fierceness of my spirit-strife, 

nk Are ever heard upon the kissing air 

iC When budding Nature, reverent and fair, 


Bows to her Maker ‘mid the sunny glow 
Of life, and voice of song, and gentle flow 
Of waters, like some lovely saint at prayer. 








“ I cannot die in the glad Summer hours, 
of Nature is so full of hallowed melody ; 
as The forest warblers sing so tunefully ; 
her And beauty sits so calmly on the flowers. 
SOS ‘Thou art too joyous! Oh! how can I die 
not And leave thee, Nature! never more to feel 
ent Thy breath upon my cheek, as soft winds steal 
val And light clouds move along the summer sky— 
r of Never more to gaze upon thy gentle forms 
; Of beauty, or hear the voice of hymning trees, 
in Or the low music of the viewless breeze, 
nse Or feel the grandeur of thy midnight storms. 
|tis- 
ess I would not die in Autumn, when the air 
om Is filled with fragrance, and a breath of balm 
len, : Is moving fitfully o’er Nature's calm 
nies : 


And silent bosom. Oh! my carnest prayer 
Would be, that I might wait to see the deep, 
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Rich hues of dying summer lingering 

On the bright forms of every living thing— 
That I might mark the varied changes creep 
Over the face of Nature, as her bright 

And glorious robes are fading ‘mid the gloom 

Of darkness and the silence of the tomb, 
As sunset lingereth on the clouds of night. 
. . . * . * 
Father in Heaven! yet a little while 
Let me rejoice with Nature. Let me drink 
Into my soul her perfect harmonies ; 


And feel my spirit glowing with the bright 





And blessed radiance of her beauty 

Yet a little longer! ‘Thou knowest, Father! 
How much of grief hath settled on my heart, 
And checked the throbbings of its infaney— 
How much of woe it hath been my sad lot 
‘To bear, and how this trembling, aching soul 
Hath fainted in its chamber, and hath longed, 
With all the fervor of its youth, for aught 

To cast its love upon! ‘Therefore have I loved 


The forms of Nature, and grown familiar 





In her presence, as a wayward child; 

And she hath been my mother. I have felt 
Her presence in the living stillness of the air, 
And her soft smiles are glowing in my heart, 
Lake sunlight in ashady grove. O, God! 
Grant me a few more hours of happiness, 
And holy commune with my mother, Nature ; 
And I will willingly lay down my head, 

As I am wont to do, upon her breast ; 

And, ‘mid the quiet beauty of her smiles 
And the low music of her symphomes, 

Like a lone wanderer, will I sleep ! 
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GERMANY. 


Sunpay was the first day of my arrival at the university. 
stranger to every one, and possessing just enough of the German lan- 
guage to enable me to appear totally unintelligible, | sat silent at the 
dinner table, a decided misanthropist. 
vein, and swallowing the nauseous pill of ill-humor, my eyes, wander- 
ing from guest to guest, rested at length upon a tall, strongly-built young 
fellow, sitting directly opposite, a fair specimen of the German Bursch 


A perfect 


While thus enjoying my quiet 








~ 


a 
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or student. His face, cast im the true mould of his mother country, 
round, fair, and rosy, Was encire led hy lony brown he ur, Which fell mn 
straight locks down upon his shoul lers; a huge red moustache and 
well-trrmmed beard, half concealed his mouth and chin, thus giving to 
the lower portion of his face an expression of sternness, which seem- 
ed to strive with the open brow and sweet blue e ve above, for the mas- 
tery ; his shirt, partially open at the neck, was contined by a loosely- 
flowing black cravat; the short frock-coat, of black c otton velvet, thrown 
wide apart, revealed the absence of watsteoat and braces: from the 
pen kets protruded the wooden stems oltwo pipes, and the visor of his 
lithe green, impudent-looking student's cap. As LT scanned his figure, 
he slowly raised lis eyes to mine ; flash answered flash; two conge- 
nial spirits had met; he thrust towards me a dish of potatoes, | re- 
turned hima plate of beans. He spoke, the 1ce was broken While 
(Count Steplei (so the youth was christened) and myself exchanged 
courtesies, MN attention was attracted In sundry straneve manitestations 
among the students around me, and at the same momenta stench, which, 
onee smelt, is never to be forgotten, slow ly pervaded the whole ee 
hall, as the host pompously ushered in the smoking * sour erout,” 

as some have it, * pickled cabbage,” but it matters not, 







“ A rose, 
By any other name, would smell as sweet.” 


Eve ry eve seeme “dl to hi ve receive “lia infusion of quicksilve r, 80 
sparkling and merrily did they dance ; " er-glasses and empty platters 
were pushe “dl aside, to make w: ‘\ for the dish par exce llence , that cer- 
tain, undefinable, preparatory jerk of the shoulders, ran the round of 
the table ; chairs were drawn in closer to the board . here and there 
a sensible fellow would half untie his neck-cloth, and slyly mtroducing 
lis hand beneath his coat, loosen the buckle of his punts behind, 
Others, however, whose olfactory nerves were apparently not sour 
crout proof, leisurely drew forth, from the de pths of their pockets, their 
huge meerschaums and ace ompaniments, slowly filled and lighted them, 
and entrenching themselves amidst clouds of smoke, they patiently 
awaited the coming of some more welcome dish. Green in the ways 
of the land, without defensive arms of this sort, and feeling my whole 
system already saturated with the increasing fumes of the sublime culi- 
nary produce, | arose to depart, when my attention was drawn towards 
astately Englishman, sitting on my right. A German student, a noble, 
and apropos, most Germans are counts or barons, taking pity on the 
_ liness of this newly-arrived specimen of the isles, had asked him, 

a friendly tone, some insignificant question, in order to engage him 
in conversation. 5 he Briton suck le nly dre ‘Ww hiiiase lf ip to his whole 
height, and he was no mean re presentative of a hop-pole either, stared 
at his interrogator with a fixed, stony, Me dusa-sort of look, and then, 
in silent me aje sty, launched into the de ‘pths of a large mass of boiled 
beef that lay be fore him. ‘The kindly-disposed questioner, thinking 
himself misunderstood, repeate “| again, in even more courteous terms 
it possible, his inquiry. ‘The object of his solic itude—heaven bless 
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the specics—w ith dignity supreme, laid down his « rating implements, 
half twisted round on his seat, and with a loud and stately voice, cried 
out abruptly, “ Waiter!” ‘The boy was at his side immediately, 
* Waiter,” dictated the Anglo-Saxon, * go ant tell that fellow, yonde T, 
that when introduced, he may speak to me!” Had the poor devil be- 
held Banquo's ghost, im full costume, he would not have looked more 
aghast ; the hall rang with loud peals of laughter, and our Englishman 
sole manly renewed lis maxillary labors, 

Having amply satistied all the demands of the inward man, I stroll- 
ed out among the trees fronting the university. ‘The students were 
scattered in every direction, some throwing dice on the little tables— 
of which there was a great abundanee—some rolling nine-pins, while 
those of a poorer class, who could not afford to feed with the ‘Ir 
comrade s, at the rate of twe nity -lour kreutzers a cl: iV, slowly de ‘spate he d 
their mite’s worth of sausages and crackers. But few were there, who 
did not, from time to time, raise to their lips the glass of sparkling, 
amber-colored beer, and every soul puffed, con amore, his long-stemmed 
pipe. ‘To smoke cigars, | afterwards learned, was looked upon as a 
sign of pride, generally displeasing to the natives. After sauntering 
about in the billiard-room, and looking over the card-players, | retired 
tomy chamber, inthe castle, and to my utter amazement, found my 
stove pertectly red-hot; a puzzling fact, inasmuch as the servant had 
received no orders to make any fire, and as each student has his own 
wood box, with lock and key thereunto appertaining, | could not con- 
ceive how the fellow had got at my stock. But the mystery was soon 
"¢ xplained, by the appearance of Ste plein, who “ hoped | found myself 
combortable.” In facet, he had warmed my room with his own wood. 
L acknowledged his kindness, and as two other mustachioed students 
made their entry at his back, | motioned them to my chairs, bed, and 
table, whereupon they straightway installed themselves, after giving 
their names and titles. Seeing a piano ina corner of my chamber, 
they begged me to favor them, and after br: wing off a couple of Italian 
love ditties, I braze ‘ily launched into an heroic, supposed to be Eng- 
lish, but which, in faet, like those Santina tongues with which the 
Shakers are ofttimes gifted, was more strange than comprehensible ; 
and the few samples of English which were thrown in as a sort of 
excuse, were cut and quartered without mercy. Whilst roaring 
with great pathos, Steplein, with eyes dilated, and wide-mouth joy, 
rushed forward in an eestasy, and in broken English vowed that he 
understood, perfectly, every syllable ; and that when in America the 
air was quite familiar to him. Here was afix! Bowing to his pow- 
ers of comprehension, which so far exceeded mine, | el: asped his hand, 
and from that day forward there sprung up a friends ship as solid and 
romantic as the old-fashioned one between Orestes and Pylades. But 
now came the question how we were to pass the remainder of the day ; 
opinions were divided between the theatre at S , or a dance at 
B——. Votes were taken; B was decided upon. ‘Two horses 
and a wagon were immediately procured, and swelling our party, by 
the addition of three more students and on piolessor, we clambere d 
into the vehicle, a shabby, ill-natured-looking box, perched high above 
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four rickety wheels, the very picture of old age and dk crepitude. 
“En route!” erties the conductor, with an accent “en a German 
alone has at command; “En route!’ ‘The two venerabl rips prick 
up their ears, shake the dismal remains of their tails, wood the aur, 
but budge not. A smart flourish of the w hip urges them to a dead march, 
and a dezen more applications hurry them into a jog tret. ‘Thus for 
an hour we dragged along, and already we had plac d between the ens- 
tle and ourselves five good miles, thanks to the never-ceasing exhor- 
tations of our charioteer—exhortations strangely mingled with oaths, 
entreaties, and blows ; but now the chargers came toa dead halt; with 
all the appearance of being disgusted with life, they hang down their 
scraugyy necks, and remain Ww ith sulle nh le te rmination roote d to thre Spot. 
It was needless to attempt a compromise, so jumping out from the cart, 
we drag the spirited steeds to the next tavern on the road Hlere the 
driver places before them some eight or ten pounds of hard, black 
bread, which disappears ina surprisingly short space of time, and the 
glistening eve and erected tal proclaim the wonders effected by this 
meal. While e ngaged refreshing ourselves in the bar-room, Kosker, 
one of our company, struggling near the window with the maid for a 
kiss, descries another cart, full of students, lumbering down the road ; 
out we run with a yell, and huddling into our seats start off at the mo- 
ment that our comrades come up—their cries respond to ours, and bend- 
ing forward, we urge our nags to their utmost speed, 


“and all agog, 
To dash through thick and thin.” 


Launching at first their hind feet high in air, our cattle bound and 
spring as lustily as spavins, cramped legs and old age will let them, and, 
swaye ‘d from side to side, the creaking wagons shake like ague-sufler- 
Ing nV: ‘alids. I irst, one heads the other, then the other heads the one 5 
they run into each other, and rebound with the shock. On, Comet! 
Lustig,on! Now comes the tug of war; a long steep hill hes straight 
before us; the bridles are slackened, and, standing bolt upright, we 
brandish whip and stick with long exulting cries ; down, down we 
rush, whirling up dense clouds of dust. One effort of despair, and 
our rivals graze us as they pass; the w heels are locked, and the splin- 
ters fly ; but still we mi: ully whirlalong. The others check their reins! 
We'll win the race—Hurra! hur—— Suddenly our leader plunges 
forward, stumbles, regains his equilibrium, and, starting from his shat- 
tered traces in terror, te Las into a small ditch beside the road, and 
there, smoking and panting, awaits patie ntly the issue. A taunting 
jeer swells on the air, and our victorious rivals waiving ¢ ap and pipe 
disappear at a turn of the road. 

, Unpacked at B , We recommend our service o le steeds to the 
ostler’s care, and guided by the sounds of revelry, we pick our way 
towards the tavern which we were in search fi Taking ‘ i hasty 
peep through the lighted windows, at the crowd within, we pe adly 
caper tm our hoots me wsure W ith ‘ nlive ning strains, and executing 4 
series of uninterrupted pirouettes, we whirl with more rapidity than 
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caution into the room, to the great discomfiture of a weighty burgher, 
who unfortunately blocking up the door-way was sent reeling into the 
midst of the dancers. ‘The room, of no gigantic proportions, was 
packed with people, and the musicians blowing away at their brass, 
by the light of four reeking candles, were indebted to a high platform 
alone for their comparative ease and safety, “The waltza— 


* That imp of Germany brought up in France” — 


alone played its antics amidst the lively troop; quadrilles and other 
funeral steps were absolute ly banishe d: half encireling the pretty 
waist of a not-reluctant damsel, | launch forth with my fellow com- 
rades into the press, now the last of a long-turning file, now dodging 
from side to side, now threading our way between the laggard couples. 
Seizing a favorable opportunity, | sudde nly thrust my prize into the arms 
of a bewildered boor, and snatching his belle from his reluetant hands, 

we dash along, laughing joyously. ‘The air is dimmed with smoke 
oat dust; the lights flash and flicker in the wind; the quickened 
tramp shakes the floor beneath; jests and repartees are loudly echoed 
around, half drowned by shouts of buoy unt laughter. Oh! for the 
brush of an artist, to paint the joyous scene ! 


“The mirth and fun grew fast and furious: 
The piper loud and louder blew ; 
The dancers quick and quicker flew ; 
They reel'd, they set, they cross'd, they cleekit, 
"Tull tka darlin (1 beg Mr. Burns’ pardon) swat and reckit.” 


While thus we heeled the floor, for tripping it “on the fantastic 
toe” was out of the question, a sudden and tremendous crash brought 
us toa part of our senses, by half-stunning the others, and as the last 
struggling rays of the overturned lights glared wildly upwards, the 
revelers saw a sight which ——— Oh Steplein, it was too bad! My 
friend, urged on by the love of deviltry, had taken in tow a huge lump 
of mortal clay, of some fifteen stones weight, and making half a turn 
for the sake of impetus, had charged with her full against the chairs and 
barrels above which Appollo’s sons were perched. Down they came, 
like Phaeton of old, hurled to the earth in one promiscuous mass, 
boards, stands, music, instruments, and men rolling over and over 
amidst the crumbling rus of their greatness, * precipitevolississi- 
mamente.’ 

One long wailing bugle note, the gasping remnant of a gayer tone, 
rent the air, and all was for a moment still. Then came a rush, and 
faint screams, half-gay, half-chiding, at liberties which darkness sane- 
tioned. ‘The door! the door! was now the universal cry, and above 
the din, the voice of the musician, preluded by a deafening blast, was 
heard to ery aloud, “ Largesse largesse! three kreutzers for the last 

waltz '” 

And when lights were again brought in, many a blush | ween man- 
tled the cheeks of the buxom belles, and many a sweet rosy lip, with 
kiss scarce brushed away, pouted as it uttered, “so soon!” * . 
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| know not how fortunate others may be, but as for me, | never went 
upon a trip of pleasure, but that it rained '—no, | am wrong and do 
remember once, and only once—one solitary occasion——but then 
it poured a perfect water-fall, Already had might spread her veil over 
the whole face of the country, black lowering clouds, hurned on by 
fitful gusts of wind, shot rapidly along, discharging, as they passed, 
thre uw dnzzhng showers over Us, and distant thunders bellowing discon- 
tent rolled on through mount and dale their mournful echoes. “ Well, 
this av sentimental! not a confounded star' dark as pitch! Poke up 
(Comet there, Hutner, the beast pulls false ' Oh for the power of Pro- 
metheus to snatch a spark from yonder lightning and infuse it in the 
creature’s blood! beware the ditch! there, there, we go,—no—safe ! 
he ep the road if you can see, for the love you bear our mother’s sons ' 
Ilere comes a carriage, cart, or something! Let them turn out, hail 
them! hallo ahead there! hallo! give way to students! Give way! 
give way! By ” It could never be ascertained what sweet 
benediction was about to follow, for as it yet dangled at tongue’s end, 
there came a shock, a crash, and balancing for a moment upon the 
brink of a verdant ditch, our wagon slowly, slowly toppled over, and 
——' chi va piano, va sano,” is a humbug let me laugh, or rather 
weep! Outwe poured like a load of market vegetables, in the yawn- 
ing gulf beneath ; one moment of agonizing silence as we hung ‘twixt 
heaven and earth, then a heavy fall, a splash, and broad blessings on 
our overthrowers, and the blast, as if well pleased with our misfortunes, 
hissed as it passed by strange sounds of wailings and mockery. 
Struguling, tossing, rolling in a perfect frenzy of passion, we at length, 
alter sundry and manifold backslidings, with faces relaxed to their 
lengthiest proportions, and clothes all water-logged, scramble out upon 
the road, looking for all the world like a large family of newly-whelped 
river-dogs, emerging from their mother’s breast, clothed and bedecked 
inall the insignia of their profession, id est, chick-weed, mud and half- 
stagnant water; and yet again methinks | hear the reader cry in 
wonder, “ Why, how couldest thou know these men in Kendal green, 
when it was so dark thou couldest not see thy hand? Come, tell us 
your reason; what sayest thou to this?” Falstaff shall answer for 
m. * © © Adieu! Vv. H. 
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Man ann tue Stare, Socrat anp Poxrrican: an Address before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Yale College. By Daniel D. Barnard, LL.D. 

We have perused this Address with much pleasure and profit, It was not written, 
we imagine, merely to amuse its author, or to tickle the ears of a popular audience. 
The title of it is by no meuns attractive ; the very inention of it calls up to mind a 
Whole array of political essayists, who have deluged us, since the formation of our 
government, with their ingenious, but often absurd theories, respecting the origin of 
government, its sourees of power—with speculations upon the endurance of our politi- 
cal system appended in full. 

But we venture to say that few, after reading a page or two of this Address, will 
think of laying it down until they have mastered the whole of it. Whoever wishes 
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to read @ dignified, philosophical disquistion on Man as a Social and Political being ; 
of the origin, attributes, und authority of the State; of the nature of Governments 
and Constitutions ; of Laws and their proper sanctions; and of the relation of the 
State and Government to the Moral Condition and Progress of Man; will find it for 
his interest to purchase a copy of this Address, and read it carefully. We had intend- 
ed to institute & comparison between this Address and the Oration delivered at Har- 
vard this year, believing that each is, In inany respects, characteristic of the University 
at which it was delivered ; but our limits will not permit. 

Of the Poem delivered on the same occasion, perhaps the less that is said the better; 
but it has now become public property, and though we may be silent, there are sharp. 
sighted critics enough in the world ready and willing to pounce on it, and to whom 
such a literary morvel would be peculiarly acceptable. ‘The best then that we can do, 
is to acknowledge it to be a failure as a Poem. ‘The honest confession of our poet, 
“ that it was written to be delivered, not read,” is perhaps the most summary opinion 
that can be expressed respecting it. But even in the delivery of it, we fancied that 
some of the lines were at a lows for mates, and we perceive that both they and their 
author are still in the same quandary. 

We think that it would be rather difficult to find even a Phi Beta Kappa Poem of 
seven pages and a half, which contains such a delectable confusion of dactyles and 
iambies, spondees and anapacsts, or such a desperate compression of syllables long in 
quantity, and skillfal elongation of short ones. ‘The coupling of some of the rhymes is 
decidediy unique ; while the first line stalks on very soberly and properly, the second 
is compelled to shuffle along in a very undignified manner, in order to get out in the 
kame time: all of which is as exquisite, in a literary view, as are the frantic efforts of a 
very small pony to keep pace with the lengthened strides of an elephant. 

We find no fault with the ideas contained in the Poem. They are all a 
but have only noticed a part, and but a small part, of its pretensions asa Poem. We 
regret the publication of it. “ The Iron Horse” had already given that gentleman a 
respectable place among the poets of our Alma Mater, but this last production will not 
certainly increase lus reputation as a poct. 


We have been kindly presented, within the last few days, with several copies of the 
Catalogue of the Linonian Library, for which we take this opportunity to return our 
thanks to the obligimg Librarian. As Editors are proverbially poor, we would also 
add, that on this score we are certainly open to bribery, and can only wish that others 
would take the hint. The style in which the Catalogue is brought out, and its concise 
arrangement, confer great credit upon the compilers, and we feel bound tosay that itis 
far superior to any thing of the kind that has before been presented to us. It may be 
unnecessary for us to recommend to every one a thorough acquaintance with its con- 
tents, yet we cannot pass it by without suggesting it as a reference-book—particularly 
to that young gentleman who, after wandering through all the Libraries, finally walked 
off in disgust, because he could not find an authentic history of * King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table.” 


The December number of the Literary Record and Journal is on our table, but we 
miss the Williams Miscellany and the Nassau Monthly. We shall be happy to con- 
tinue our exchanges with them. 


*,* The announcement that the pieces in the last number of the Magazine, entitled 
“It is Merry and Free,” and“ The Tree Toad,” are barefaced plagiarisms, will not 
now excite surprise, or convey intelligence that has not already become a matter of 
notoriety. ‘The perpetrator of them has made all the reparation in his power. ‘That 
such an occurrence may not again disturh us, or furnish food for scandal, is not more 
heartily desired by the subscribers than by ‘Tue Eprrors 








